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CHAPTER I. 



DOLLY. 



" A form more fair, a face more sweet, 
Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet." 

J. G. Whittier. 

^* I REALLY think the old doctor was more prosy than 
ever this morning ; don't you, Jack ? " 

" Yes, Dolly, and the thought struck me while we 
were in church that, if we cannot treat your friend, 
Miss Harcourt, to any great novelty at Lympton, we 
can at least show her something quaint in the shape 
of a parson, a " 

'* Steady, Jack ; I won't have you make fun of the 
doctor ; he certainly is peculiar ; but you must re- 
member that for the last fifty years he has been 
shrivelling up in this hole, and that his mind has 
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2 SETTLING DAY. 

shrunk like the kernel in a nut, until it is rather 
small ; but, after all, he is not a bad old sort." 

" Really, Dorothea ! I am shocked to hear you 
speak in such a way of our most reverend friend, the 
vicar, and I must say I was grieved — ^yes, my love, 
deeply grieved — at the extreme levity manifested by 
you and our young friend John during the service 
this morning," 

" Oh, I know when you mean, papa ; Jack looked 
across to me when Mrs. Dixon gave each of those 
poor little wretches a thump on their heads, because 
they were not sitting with their mouths wide open, 
listening to the sermon." 

*'Yes, Dolly; and did you see Mrs. Skipwell 
dance up the aisle, dressed in all the colours of the 
rainbow, and looking so sanctimonious you could 
almost see the words, ^ My dear departed angel,' 
written in her face ? " 

*' Stop, young sir 1 I would have you remember 
that the lady you are speaking of is a most esteemed 
friend of mine; and I must request that in future 
you and Dorothea will conduct yourselves with more 
decorum on the Sabbath, and express your opinion 
of my friends with less decision." 

** I say, Dolly, what ails the governor ? He has a 
little more starch than usual this morning in his 
composition. You don't mean to say — 
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MR. NORTHCOTE. 3 

The end of this hurried sentence was destined to 
remain unspoken, as our trio came to a narrow part 
of the road, with a gate leading into a field ; there 
the elder gentleman stopped, and while they are 
looking at the scenery, or rather resting after their 
long pull up the hill, I will take the opportunity of 
introducing them to the reader, 

Mr. Northcote (we must give him precedence on 
account of seniority) is quite a middle-aged gentle- 
man ; he has a slight limp in his walk, which 
he tries hard to prevent being noticed ; always carries 
a very handsome cane, which he swings about in 
rather a jaunty manner. 

His great delight is in hearing his own voice, 
which is perhaps in the least degree prosy (this is 
what the Lympton people say). You seldom meet 
him but he has some new invention to talk about, 
something very startling ; his idea being that every- 
body must be as much interested in his hobby as he 
is himself. He has another peculiarity. Having 
met with some misfortune in his early youth, he has 
lost the sight of one of his eyes, which gives a 
stranger a most uneasy feeling; for one eye is 
apparently fixed upon him, with a stern, immovable 
expression, whilst the other dances about in a very 
inquisitive manner. He is sharp, active, passably 
clever ; has an idea no one can equal him in shrewd- 
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ness; is very open to flattery, more so than the 
generality of .men (and that is saying a great deal). 
He is fond of his daughter Dolly, so long as she does 
not interfere with his pursuits ; professing a great 
deal more than he really means, and actually believ- 
ing in his professions. 

Now to describe our heroine. Dolly Northcote 
cannot be called a beautiful girl. Certainly not. 
She is about middle height, with an exquisite figure, 
not the sort that is approved of at the present day. 
The modern '* good figure " has a waist like a wasp, 
and arms all elbows; in fact, is as much like a 
stuffed pincushion as it is possible to look. No, my 
Dolly is all suppleness, and quite at ease in any 
position. She can climb a five-barred gate, scramble 
over rocks, and row a boat as well as any boy. In 
short, she is as nature made her, not distorted by 
the trammels of art. She has a fresh, ruddy com- 
plexion, bright, sparkling eyes, a face full of expres* 
feion, changing with every emotion of her heart ; a 
fearless face, one that declared its owner would 
scorn to do a mean action, or to tell a lie. She is 
sadly impulsive, and in consequence my poor Doro- 
thea is blamed for many faults she does not possess. 
I fear Dolly sees the ridiculous side of human nature 
far too quickly; she cannot help being satirical some- 
times, although this is not proper, I know, for a 
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young lady only just eighteen. Her mother died 
when she was ten years old, and with the exception 
of having had the very slight control of a governess 
for a few years, she has been left pretty well to her 
own resources ; her father being too much occupied 
with some wonderful inventions, which are to give 
his name to posterity. If she be ready to preside at 
his dinner table; play and sing to him during the 
evening, he takes little heed of her doings during the 
day. And Dolly does enjoy herself, scrambling 
about the cliffs, her dress torn to shreds, her beauti- 
ful chestnut hair tossing about her face in wild 
confusion. She does not take her pleasure alone, 
when she can get Jack Wentworth to accompany 
her, which you may be sure is as often as he can. 
Lympton folks begin to comment on Miss Northcote's 
behaviour, and think it high time she adopted the 
manners of a proper young lady. Alas ! poor Dolly, 
when will that be ? 

The third person of our trio is Mr. John Went- 
worth, junior, or, as he is always called by Dolly and 
his familiar friends. Jack. He is a fine young fellow 
of about three and twenty, over six feet in his stock- 
ings (but I believe he wears socks), broad-shouldered, 
upright, firmly made, with large, well-shaped hands 
and feet ; a fair complexion that has been tanned to 
a deep red from exposure to the sun ; blue eyes that 
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look you full in the face ; and bright chestnut hair 
that falls in curls over his forehead. Intellect and 
firmness are written in every line of his countenance. 

Our story opens on one bright June morning, and 
the conversation reported took place while walking 
home from church. Lympton (for I must introduce 
the reader to the place as well as to the people) is 
most charmingly situated on the south coast of Eng- 
land, on the shore of a beautiful bay. The coast 
viewed from Lympton breakwater is magnificent ; 
the lofty cliifs on each side abound in picturesque- 
ness and grandeur, and these with the extensive 
stretch of seaboard, have frequently suggested a 
comparison with the Bay of Naples. 

In days gone by Lympton was a mercantile town 
of no little importance. It had its custom house, 
harbour, docks, and wharves, with all the usual 
appendages ; but for years and years the shipping 
trade has been gradually dying away, until at last 
the poor little port has lost all its pretensions to 
commerce, and now in geographical phraseology 
only ranks under the name of a creek. 

The principal or High Street is situated on a steep 
declivity; when standingat the top, and looking down 
towards the sea, one could not imagine it possible for 
a vehicle proceeding at any pace beyond a crawl to 
avoid coming to grief. Strangers hold their breath. 
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and stand in terror when the Lympton Omnibus (for 
the rail is six miles distant) comes lumbering down, 
with luggage piled high on its top, the outside pas- 
sengers looking dreadfully frightened and holding on 
like grim death. 

But what a lovely view many people have enjoyed 
from the top of that rumbling old conveyance ! What 
a drive from the railway station to Lympton ! such 
a glorious panorama of hill and valley ; the white 
cottages dotted about here and there; the scent of 
wild thyme ; the hedges one mass of flowers ; but 
when the view of the sea first breaks upon the 
traveller's vision it is a scene simply indescribable. 
The blue cliffs, the deep blue of the water, the 
beautiful bay that has been compared to that of 
Naples; the quaint old town looking as though it 
were just tumbling into the sea, with its weather* 
beaten church standing in its midst ; the pretty villa 
residences, covered with roses, myrtle, and clematis, 
which fill the air with such delicate perfume combined 
with the invigorating sea breezes, that it gives one 
a feeling of heartfelt thankfulness to the Creator of 
this most beautiful world of ours. I cannot do justice 
to the loveliness of this charming little village by the 
sea. 

I make a great mistake ; I should say town^ for 
Lympton boasts of a Mayor and Corporation. A 
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fine sight it is to see the chief civic functionary, 
with his attendant satellites, marching solemnly into 
church. This important event comes off about once 
every three months, and is always duly recorded, 
with fitting minuteness of detail, in the local papers. 
How often, in the height of the season, when 
Lympton Church has been thronged with visitors^ 
have Jack and Dolly been convulsed with internal 
laughter to see the strangers, perfectly unconscious 
of what is going to take place, instead of waiting 
until the chief magistrate and his brother officers had, 
with solemn step and slow, marched down the aisle, 
become inextricably mixed up with the procession ; 
the discomfort and annoyance depicted upon their 
countenances being too ludicrous not to be ap- 
preciated by mischievous Dolly and her partner in 
fun. 

By this time our trio have reached the top of the 
hill. Mr. Northcote pauses and holds out his hand 
to Jack, but does not, according to custom, invite him 
to join them at luncheon. 

** Give my compliments to your father, John. I 
suppose we shall see you during the week ? " With 
that he turns, and enters his own gate. Dolly 
follows him in amazement, but she has only gone 
a few steps when she turns round, and rushes back 
to Jack, who is standing in the middle of the road. 
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says something to him hurriedly, and then follows 
her father into the house. 

Her foot is on the second stair (she generally 
ascends them two at a time) when she is arrested by 
these words — 

" Dorothea, I wish to speak with you in my 
study/' 

Now, strange as it may. appear, those few words 
caused Dolly more consternation than any her father 
could have uttered ; she felt something was wrong, 
for only on one or two occasions had she been bidden 
to enter that room to be spoken to, and with it she 
connected the saddest part of her life. Once, on the 
death of her mother eight years ago; and, again, 
when it was decided that her much-loved governess 
was to leave her, and she was to go to a finishing 
school: so she was, in a measure, prepared for 
trouble, but not for what she heard. 

The first words her father said were these : " Dolly, 
my pet " (here was another wonder, he never called 
her Dolly except when greatly agitated), ** what had 
you to say to young Wentworth that I might not 
hear ? " 

" Oh, papa dear, don't say that. I Only ran back 
to tell him I would be at the second stile in the 
Holmbush at half-past three." 

** Well, Dorothea, that brings me to what I have 
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to say to you. For some time past I have noticed, 
and certain friends in the town have remarked it to 
me, that your manners and appearance are far from 
what my daughter's ought to be. Don't interrupt 
me, my child. I am not blaming you in any way. 
You require guidance, female guidance; a companion 
who could stand in the place of your dear mother to 
you. I have long felt that this house needs a mistress; 
ah, Dolly, I know what you would say, that you have 
done your best, and so you have — so you have ; but 
Mrs. Skipwell says ** 

" Oh, papa, don't mention that horrid woman's 
name. I love you, and only you. Tell me what 
you wish to see me alter in and I will try to improve ; 
I will indeed.'* 

This was said with a sob that bade fair to have 
many followers. 

" Now, Dolly, you know how I hate scenes, tears, 
and all that folly. Why, pray ? Because I am going 
to tell you the opinion of a lady for whom I have 
the greatest respect. I have much benefited by her 
advice, not only on such a trifling occasion as this, 
but frequently with regard to my researches." 

Dolly was by this time sobbing as though her heart 
would break ; she felt what was coming, and although 
she knew her father was waiting for her to make a 
remark, her tongue seemed glued to her mouth. 
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Mr. Northcote continued — '* Well, Dorothea, after 
mature consideration I have asked this lady to give 
us the continued assistance of her valuable help in 
both our needs, and she has consented to be my wife. 
Now, Dorothea, I hope you are grateful for what I 
5im doing for you. I am not thinking of filling your 
dear mother's place on my account, but entirely on 
yours. We do not intend to keep up two establish- 
ments longer than is necessary; besides, Mrs. 
Skipwell thinks you must be needing companionship 
sadly, which I had never thought of, so we intend 
being married in about a month from this. Mrs. 
Skipwell is coming up on Tuesday, after the flower- 
show, to suggest any alterations she may deem 
advisable in the house, and I need not say I wish 
you to receive her with due respect. I have said all 
I wish ; now go, and prepare for luncheon." 



CHAPTER II. 

dolly's letter. 

"What is a letter? Let affection tell, 
A tongue that speaks to those who absent dwell 
A silent language uttered to the eye, 
Which envious distance would in vain deny, 
A link to bind where circumstances part, 
A nerve of feeling stretched from heart to heart. 
Formed to convey, like an electric chain, 
The mystic flash, the lightning of the brain, 
And thrill at once, through its remotest link, 
A throb of passion by a drop of ink." — Anon. 

Without a word or a look poor Dolly left the room, 
and this time as she ascended the stairs it was one 
at the time. When she reached the top she turned 
to a door on her right, opened it, and entered the 
apartment. It was a moderate-sized bedroom, 
neatly and prettily furnished, the brightest and most 
cheerful in the house. One window looked over the 
sea, and from the other, on the right side, there was 
a fine view of the cliifs, which were now in all their 
glorv, covered with myriads of blossoms, and the 
green turf as soft and smooth as velvet ; for these, 
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iinlike the generality of cliffs, were verdant to their 
very brink, and a sight worth travelling many miles 
to see. But Dolly's state of mind, just then, did not 
allow her to admire her favourite view, and, for all 
the comfort her picturesque surroundings gave her, 
she might have been in a dingy London " third floor 
back," Her first action on entering the room was to 
throw herself into a low chair by the window, take 
off her hat, and begin to cry. But she did not pro- 
ceed very far with that exhilarating occupation, for 
ghe is a brave little woman, and not naturally of a 
lachrymose disposition. A bright thought seemed 
to strike her. It ran thus : " I will write to Marion." 
The thought no sooner came than she hastened to 
put it into execution. She rose hastily, crossed the 
room to a chest of drawers on the opposite side, and 
from one of them took out a neat little writing-case, 
wheeled a small round table up to the window, 
opened her desk, and wrote as follows : — 

" HiGHBEACH, 

** Sunday Morning. 
" My very dear Manny, — I am wretched, miser* 
able, and alone. That, I know, dear, will be sufficient 
explanation to you of such an unusual occurrence as 
receiving two letters from me in one week. Let me 
see; I wrote on Friday asking you to take pity on me. 
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and spend a few weeks with us after all your gaiety, 
and now more than ever I want you. But there, 
how silly I am ! I have not told you about my trouble 
yet. Papa is going to be married again, and to such 
a horrid woman. He says that it is all for my good ; 
that people have been talking about me, and a lot 
more rot that I can't tell you. (I daresay you will 
think I am very vulgar, but who could help using 
slang under such provocation?) She proposed to 
papa (for I am certain he never proposed to her) over 
something scientific. She must have done so, as 
papa says she * has assisted him in his researches ; ' 
but I don't believe she knows anything about science ; 
she is as ignorant as — ^as — well — as I am. But I 
must tell you who she is. Do you remember Mr. 
Sheppard (the * weather prophet ' as you used to call 
him), who lives at that pretty house on the Little 
Lympton Road ? Mrs. Frances Skipwell (that's her 
name; she's a widow) is his sister. She came to Lymp- 
ton last autumn, and has been trying hard ever since 
to get a husband ; and to think that my dear old dad 
should have fallen into the trap. There is to be a 
flower-show on Tuesday in the vicarage grounds, 
and she is coming up afterwards to * suggest any 
alterations,' if you please 1 But she won't alter me, 
I can tell her. I will lead her a nice life, and no mis- 
take. They are to be married in a month's time. 
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Oh, Manny, Manny, what shall I do? Just think of 
my dear little mother's place being filled by that 
woman ! You remember mamma, don't you, Marion ? 
You and Jack are the only two people I can ever speak 
to of her now. You will come to me before this 
dreadful thing happens, won't you, dear, and remain 
with me while they are away ? You know what a 
Jot of good you always do me ; I really feel better for 
having told you all about it. There is the lunch- 
bell ringing, I must go. Do let me have a line from 
you soon, to say when we may expect you. 
*' Good-b)re, darling. 

" Ever your loving 

" Dolly." 

Having hurriedly finished the above, folded and ad- 
dressed it to " Miss Harcourt, Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London," Dolly proceeded to make 
herself presentable for luncheon. 

Dolly ente;;ed the dining-room, and took her accus- 
tomed place at the head of the table. She was out- 
wardly composed save for a very red face, caused, I 
fear, by a strong determination to lead the future 
Mrs. Northcote " a nice life, and no mistake," for 
sudden lively resolutions of that kind are apt to dis- 
turb one's equanimity. A close observer would have 
noticed a look of pain for one instant pass over the 
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bright young face as the thought came that this, her 
rightful place, was so soon to be usurped by a stranger. 
But lest our heroine should be condemned without a 
hearing, as being undutiful to her father, and preju- 
diced against the lady of his choice, we must plead 
as her excuse a highly excitable nature, given to 
strong likes and dislikes. Unhappily on this occasion 
it was one of the latter. The object of her aversion, 
Mrs. Frances Skipwell, was a widow, her husband 
having departed this life about three years previous 
to her appearance at Lympton. He had been a 
captain in the army, and during. their sojourn in 
India was attacked by sunstroke which, acting on 
a naturally delicate constitution, soon carried him off. 
He left his widow no property, so she had only a 
small pension for her maintenance. Mrs. Skipwell 
was very fond of talking of her late lamented hus- 
band in terms of the warmest affection, eulogizing 
him as *' My sweet departed saint," *' My darling 
Willie," " My pretty pet," etc. Fortunately, no one 
at Lympton had known the late Captain Skipwell, or 
certainly they never could have associated him with 
the terms of loving admiration with which his widow 
adorned his memory. For he decidedly had no 
claims to be called pretty ^ having been a freckled 
little man, with fiery red whiskers ; and his temper 
was not the kind we generally attribute to a saint. 
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Mrs. Grundy did say he occasionally threw his boots 
at his darling Fanny when he was particularly " out 
of sorts ; " but perhaps Mrs, Skipwell thought that a 
pretty little playful way he had of showing his affec* 
tion to his " pretty ickle girl," as she always called 
herself. 

Our charming widow had been staying at Lymp«- 
ton about six months when this story commences ; 
she had thrown off her weeds^ and now appeared 
in the most juvenile of dresses. She was young 
(she called herself twenty-four ; she might possibly 
have been thirty-four), she was gushing, so sweetly 
innocent of the ways of this wicked world, and, 
oh! so in need of a protector. Not that she 
could ever think of marrying again, oh ! impossible; 
the image of her beloved Willie was always before 
her« But, in spite of all these protestations, some of 
the Lympton people were wicked enough to say she 
came there expressly to get another husband. Now 
can you forgive our Dolly, who was as open as the 
day, hating the petty deceptions of this woman's life ? 

The luncheon was over ; it had been quieter even 
than usual, for Dolly had not yet schooled herself 
to talk of the coming change in their household, 
and Mr. Northcote was in a dream : whether of 
some new invention, or of the charms of his lovely 
JFrances, who could say ? 

3 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 

"Ye listen to the voice of complaint, and whisper the language 

of comfort."— TUPPER, 

4 

The old church clock had just chimed a quarter to 
four, and any one passing the stile leading to the 
Holmbush Fields would have heard, although it was 
Sunday afternoon, somebody whistling an air from 
" Madame Angot ; " and on looking round the comer 
would have seen our friend Jack Wentworth cutting 
off all the blossoms of the buttercups and daisies that 
grew within his reach with his cane, which he was 
idly swinging to and fro. 

He was waiting for Dolly at their usual rendezvous, 
and wondering what could possibly be keeping her. 
He was beginning to get very impatient. Half an 
hour (he had been there before his time) is a long 
while for a young man to wait who is not accus- 
tomed to it. Thinking something must be wrong, 
he had just made up his mind he would call and 
hear, " in spite of the old boy being grumpy this mom- 
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ing," when round the bend of the road he saw Dolly 
coming slowly towards him. 

Her first words were not an apology for being late; 
that never seemed to occur to her, but — 

" Oh, Jack, I want you to run down the town and 
post this letter for me ; you know papa won't send 
any this afternoon, and I want Marion to get this in 
the morning," 

Now, had she first said she was sorry she was late, 
or something of the sort, Jack would have gone, as 
he would have expressed it, " like a bird," but now 
he was cross. But when he caught sight of Dolly's 
flushed face, and perhaps a slight redness in her 
eyes and nose — for she was not one of those fortunate 
beings who can cry, be it never so little, without 
those becoming signs appearing — he exclaimed-— 

" Why, little woman ! what's the matter ? " 

" Oh, Jack, I'm so miserable. I must tell you all 
about it; but you will post my letter afterwards, 
won't you ? " 

"Of course* I will; but look sharp, and tell me 
what's the row." 

Dolly then* related all that the reader already knows 
of her trouble with many slang embellishments to 
suit her audience, and ended with — 

"Now, Jack, what am I to do? I shall quarrel with 
•that woman. I can't teach ; I don't like brats. 
What am I to do ? " 



L 
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Whether it was pity, or her appealing to him for 
advice, or whether he had really loved his little play- 
fellow all along (I am inclined to believe it was the 
last reason). Jack put his arm round her and said, in 
a much quieter tone than usual, *' Dolly, I see a 
way." 
^* Oh, Jack, I knew you would ; what is it ? " 
And in looking up in his face she must have seen 
he had put his arm round her, for she quietly moved 
away. 

*' Can't you guess, little woman ? I will take care 
of you. We have been so happy together. Won't 
you trust yourself to me ? You know, darling, there 

is no one I love as I do you, and " 

" Why, Jack, have you only just found that out, 
you stupid old owl, you ? A woman may not marry 
her grandfather. One must draw the line some- 
wherc; and if you talk such utter nonsense as that 
to me again, FU — I'll^well, I won't be friends with 
you at all." 

This was said with a laugh so genuine that it quite 
checked Jack's first trial at love-making; for, like 
many other young men, he had a horror of being 
ridiculed, and from long experience he knew Dolly 
to be mistress of that art. 

They walked on for some tim-e in silence, Dolly 
congratulating herself that she had nipped that non- 
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sense in the bud ; for, she argued, it would never do 
for her to lose dear old Jack as a friend, and he 
would not be half so nice if he were to develope 
spoony propensities. At last she said, looking up 
quite naturally, as if they had only been talking of 
the weather — 

" I say, Jack, that letter I gave you is to tell 
Marion about papa, and I think now, more than ever, 
she is sure to come. It is so unfortunate you have 
always been away when she was here. When quite a 
little girl she was such a favourite with dear mamma, 
and since the year I was at school with her at Miss 
Dressington's we have been greater friends than ever. 
She was * presented * last year, and knocked herself 
up with gaiety; so was obliged to go to Germany for 
three months in the autumn for her health ; but she 
promised faithfully to come to us this summer, and 
I am going to keep her to her word. Now, Jack, I 
want you to like her very much for my sake, and I 
am sure you will, for, although she will strike you as 
being rather stately and proper, after me, when once 
you know her, she is the dearest old thing imagin- 
able." 

By this time they had reached the road, and after 
reminding Jack again of her letter, with a farewell 
pinch, Dolly hurried home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A FLOWER SHOW AT LYMPTON. 

" Thus, through what path soe'er of life we rove, • 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love." 

Mati'hew Prior. 

Miss Marion Harcourt was a tall, elegant young 
lady, a year or two Dolly's senior, and very quiet 
and self-possessed ; from her appearance and man- 
ners she might be taken to be much older than she 
really was. She had been well educated, had mixed 
in good society, and had a fair amount of common 
sense — one of those girls who would make an excel- 
lent wife and mother. She would never get into 
scrapes like poor Dolly, nor allow her feelings to 
run .riot with her judgment. An amiable, well- 
conducted young lady, in temperament and appear- 
ance just the contrary to our heroine ; but she had 
a sincere and warm friendship for her friend, which 
Dolly returned with tenfold interest. 

She received Dolly's characteristic letter in her 
dressing-room, which was one of those combinations 
of airy simplicity and costly splendour, a sure index 
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of the refined taste and full purse of the occupant. 
She was looking over her engagements for the day, 
and was still in her. robe de chamhre. 

She read her letter through twice, and then a kind, 
womanly smile came to her face as she said to her* 
self, " Poor, impetuous little darling, I will go. It is 
hard for her, poor child. I will try and bring her 
back with me." After some little consideration as 
to how she could arrange her visit, Miss Harcourt 
wrote her answer to her friend. 

" Harley Street, 

** Monday Morning. 
"My dearest Dolly, — You see I am replying 
to your letter by return of post, and as I know 
you will not be happy until I have told you I am 
going to accept your invitation, I will do that before 
I go any farther. It is very good of you, darling, to 
be so anxious to have me, and I need not tell you 
how pleased I shall be to see your bright, happy, 
little face again. If all be well, I hope to leave 
Waterloo by the two o'clock express next Thursday 
week. I would have left town before, but I am 
going to a ball on the Tuesday at the German 
Embassy (an engagement that I cannot break), and 
I do not think I shall be fit to take that long journey 
the next day. I am so very, very sorry, dearest, to 
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hear of your papa's intention to marry again ; but 
still I can but think you are wrong to begin by being 
prejudiced against the lady. Perhaps you may be 
deceived in her (I know my little friend takes violent 
fancies for or against) ; she may be very nice to you 
after all, and I am sure, if this be so, you will be only 
too glad to have a companion. As to her taking the 
place of your dear mother, I know she can never do 
that, either in your heart or your father's. We must 
remember, Dolly, all of us have our trials in this 
world, and, up to now, darling, we may be thankful 
that yours have been few and far between. Now, do 
try and be a brave little woman, and let me look 
forward to see you nearly your old self on Thursday 
week. Don't mistake the day, or meet the wrong 
train, as you did last time I went to Lympton. 

*' Mamma does not know I am writing, or I am 
sure she would join with me in best love to you. 
" Believe me, my dearest Dolly, 

" Ever your loving friend, 

"Marion Harcourt. 

" P.S. Am I to see the wonderful Jack this time ?" 

Dolly received this letter as she was going to the 
flower-show on Tuesday, and so delighted did she 
feel at her friend's promised visit, that for a time it 
made her forget the ordeal of the afternoon. 
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The Lympton flower-shows were grand events of 
the year, one in June and the other in the autumn ; 
they were held in the vicarage grounds, and all the 
beau nwnde of Lympton and the surrounding villages 
went in best bib and tucker to see the flowers, which 
by the way were not prodigious either in quality or 
quantity. But, as Doctor Arnold used to say, " the 
ladies eclipsed all the other flowers:" this, as 
applied to the ladies of Lympton, was quite a matter 
of taste. 

Dolly and her father started together; but Mr. 
Northcote had to fetch his lady-love, so Dolly was 
left to Jack, which you may be sure pleased her 
much better than ** playing gooseberr)'," as she ex- 
pressed it, to her father and that horrid woman ; for 
during the forty-eight hours that had intervened 
since Sunday afternoon. Jack appeared to have quite 
recovered from his affaire du cceur, and our young 
couple were chattering as naturally as though there 
were no such things as " hearts and darts," " Cupids 
and stupids," in their vocabulary. 
, After walking once or twice round the marquee, 
and having duly admired the prize-roses exhibited by 
Her Grace the Duchess of Favourem, Dolly spied a 
shady little arbour covered with climbing roses and 
clematis. 

" Oh look, Jack, at that lovely little nook ; I am 
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tired of walking about, it is so warm. We can sit 
there, see, and not be seen." 

To which proposal Jack readily assented. 

" Here they come, some of the elites crime de la crime ^ 
I am sure, by the way the dear old doctor is bowing 
to them — his very grandest bow. Whoever can it 
be ? " 

" Oh it is one of the grandees from Barport," re- 
plied Jack, " not much to look at in the face, but 
awfully swell in her dress. I suppose that is her 
husband; he has very much the appearance of a 
lamp-post with a hat on the top of it; but, I say, 
that's rather a pretty girl coming along there, Dolly." 

" Where ? " 

^ Why that one with the golden hair and grey, 
trailing dress." 

'' I hate that coloured hair, it looks as if it had 
just been dyed ; besides, I never see any-beauty in 
those fair, lackadaisical creatures. I always think 
of the way Lord Beaufoy describes them in * School * 
— it is such a jolly play. Jack. I saw it when I was 
staying with Marion. They have the look of a 
wound-up doll, that says, * I love papa, I love 
mamma, I go to church, jV suis une jolie paupee, et il 
me faut un hon petit mart pour m*acheter des jolies 
toilettes.^ " 

'* Now, Dolly, it is not kind of you to say that. 
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Why I always thought you admired girls of that 
complexion." 

" Did I, Jack ? Well that was before I knew Mrs. 
Skipwell. I shall never care for fair women again as 
long as I live." 

" Never mind, old lady, we will not talk about her. 
See here is Mrs. Dixon with all her tribe scurrying 
along as if she had not a minute to live, and talking 
away as fast as she can ; she reminds me of an 
engine puffing, blowing, and steaming. Thank 
heaven ! " said Jack, with fervour, " she is not my 
wife." 

" There is Mrs. Upton with such a sweet new 
dress on," exclaimed Dolly, " her hat all awry as 
usual. Why does she not wear a bonnet ? She has 
two or three girls with her of course ; always match- 
making. I haven't patience with her." 

** Why, my dear little Dolly, what has come to you ? 
I always thought Mrs. Upton was a great friend of 
yours. I am sure I hav^e heard you speak of her 
kindness of heart many times." 

Poor Dolly's lips quivered. "Jack, I am cross 
and disagreeable. Nothing appears to go right with 
me to-day ; for the first time in my life I believe I 
have the blues. There, I will try and shake them 
oif, and make myself a pleasanter companion. Look, 
Jack, there is Mr. Barkins all smiles and courtesy. 



I 
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What a pleasant, agreeable man he is ! Now you 
notice him, he will make a point of addressing every 
lady he has the slightest knowledge of. What would 
the Lympton people do without him at their parties ? 
I do believe if Mr. Barkins were to leave here evening 
entertainments would come to a deadlock; what a 
dreadful thing that would be ! What has become of 
General Scobell and his sisters ? They never miss a 
toggery show." 

" Where are your eyes, Dolly ? They have been 
sitting on the seat just below the orchestra for the 
last ten minutes forming a lovely quartette ; the 
General has just walked off with some old cronies." 

" I see them, Jack, like a bed of tulips, one in 
green, another in blue ; Miss Agnes in niauve and 
Miss Theresa, the youngest, in white and scarlet.'* 

" I say, Dolly, can yoii possibly guess at their 
ages ? " 

** No, Jack; you must ask some person more 
competent than I am to solve that delicate question. 
As far as I can judge, I should think Theresa might 
be a trifle under forty. There's that insufferable 
coxcomb, young Upton, just appeared on the scene. 
I do hate that fellow. I always feel inclined to snub 
him whenever he speaks to me ; a conceited, empty- 
headed puppy ! He thinks all the girls are in love 
with him because he happens occasionally to put on 
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a red coat ; a fool's cap and bells would suit him 
better." 

** Do you see that knot of old ladies gabbling away 
together ? They have a nice piece of scandal to talk 
over." 

" Of course ; the latest news — my poor papa and 
Mrs. Skipwell. It is a comfort to know how they 
are abusing her ; one thing, she well deserves it ; but 
they would say ill-natured things about her simply 
from the fact that she is going to be married. Here 
comes my dear old friend Doctor Arnold. Ah, Jack, 
I know he will feel for me; he was always so good 
to dear mamma. Who would believe, to hear him 
talk, he has such a kind heart ? He is one of those 
few people who do good quietly and unostentatiously 
— * does not let his right hand know what his left 
hand doeth.' You know what I mean, Jack." 

" Of course I do, Dolly ; he is a good old boy and 

no mistake ; but don't you think he is a , well, 

rather namby pamby with the ladies ? " 

"Jack, you are labouring under a great mistake," 
said Dolly, gfravely. *' You are jealous, all men are, 
because he can make himself pleasant and agreeable 
without talking a lot of bosh and twaddle like you 
young fellows do. Now, Jack, why didn't you pick 
me up at that Scripture quotation ? You know you 
always agreed to do so ; but, there, perhaps you are 
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only proving the truth of my argument, that ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred often quote Scripture 
without knowing it, and when they come across a 
phrase they are accustomed to use lightly, in the 
Bible, they are quite surprised to-find it there." 

There was a long pause after Dolly's last speech, 
during which Jack looked very earnestly at her, as if 
wondering how those deep thoughts found their way 
into such a pretty little head. At last Dolly spoke. 

" Look, there is Doctor Arnold talking to Mr. 
Manall. Now, Jack, do you call him plain ? " 

" Well, I can't say I should call him handsome." 

" Oh, of course ! I know what you mean, because 
he has not dark eyes, fine figure, straight legs, etc., 
etc. ; but. Jack, I would rather have him for a hus- 
band, if he were to be had, than any of the young 
men about here." 

" Oh ! " and a whistle from Jack. 

" Yes, Jack, I mean it ; he is so thoroughly good. 
I do respect and esteem him with all my heart. 
Mrs. Manall ought to be a very happy woman with 
such a husband, and I believe she is. Come," said 
Dolly, rising, " we must not sit here any longer. I 
am sure Theresa Scobell has spied us out, for she 
keeps grinning and talking to her sister, and looking 
this way; let us take a walk down in the lower 
garden." 
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" Wait one moment, Dolly : keep close, here come 
the governor and Mrs, S/' 

Poor Dolly groaned aloud with disgust. 

The fair bride-elect, leaning on her intended's arm, 
all smiles and fluttering garments, simpered, bowed 
and smiled, tried to look conscious, modest, and 
youthful, but did not succeed. 

Mrs. Skipwell was one of those ladies who never 
can walk gracefully and quietly; all her limbs 
appeared in movement. She was for ever bowing 
and bending, arranging her bonnet strings, disar- 
ranging her veil, throwing her one curl over her 
shoulder with a coquettish air, mincing about 
enough to drive some men mad ; but evidently 
others must have been charmed with her playful 
little ways. A stronger proof could not be given 
than her having had one husband, and being just 
jabout to take to herself another. 

Mr. Northcote was evidently not at his ease. He 
looked shy and uncomfortable, and got red in the 
face when his friends came forward with their 
congratulations. 

Doctor Arnold walked up. 

"How do, Northcote ? fine day," and, with a glance 
of intense dislike at Mrs. Skipwell, and a sort of 
comprehensive grunt to her aifected recognition of 
him, he raised his hat and passed on. 
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With a smile on her lips and the glitter of hate in 
her eyes, the intended bride watched him away, and 
in a soft, persuasive voice exclaimed — 

" Dear Doctor Arnold, he is such a charming man ; 
but eccentric, dear Mr. Northcote, eccentric." 

*' He is one of my oldest friends, my dear Frances, 
and I trust will always remain so." 

" Dear Mr. Northcote, your friends must ever be 
mine ; it will be the study of my life to please you 
in everything ! " exclaimed the gushing Frances, 
looking with beseeching sweetness into his face. 
** If — if — I could only obtain the love of dear, im- 
petuous little Dolly, how happy would my future life 
be ! " And clinging to Mr. Northcote's arm, the fair 
widow raised her very deep-laced handkerchief to 
her eyes, as though tears were just ready to start. 
" Sweet girl," she murmured. 

Mr. Northcote, looking affectionately at her, 
replied — 

^* Such love as yours, dear Frances, must be 
reciprocated. Dolly has ever been a dutiful daughter 
to me, and though a little impulsive, I trust with 
your guidance and companionship to see her become 
all I desire." 

If Mr. Northcote could only have read Mrs. 
Skipweirs thoughts at that moment, I have an 
impression he would have been rather startled. 
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Although Dolly had been dreading her first meet- 
ing with Mrs. Skipwell, as her future step-mother, 
and would gladly have postponed the evil hour, yet 
she felt the duty she owed to her father compelled 
her to be at least decently civil to the woman of his 
choice. Besides, she knew the eyes of Lympton 
were upon her ; so having screwed up her courage 
to its highest pitch, she came forward to meet the 
widow. 

Mrs. Skipwell no sooner saw Dolly than she 
gave a little start, danced up with both hands out- 
stretched, and such a beaming smile on her face — I 
think she would have embraced her, had not Dolly 
seen the intention and evaded it. From her first 
words, one could have imagined she had known and 
loved her future step-daughter all her life. 

** This is a sweet surprise," she exclaimed. " I 
understood your dear papa to say he had left you at 
home ; it was so thoughtful of you to meet me here. 
But, my darling Dolly — I may call you that, may 
I not ? — ^you are not looking well ; you have lost 
your bonny roses, dear pet. No doubt it is the heat. 
And to think you should have come out solely on 
my account, too. I can never forget this day — never." 

All this time Dolly had stood white and cold. A 
shadowy presentiment of the future seemed to have 
frozen the blood in her veins, and the few words she 

4 
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had resolved to say her voice refused to give utter- 
ance to. It was only when she at last understood 
that Mrs. Skipwell took (or at least pretended she 
took) her presence there as a special compliment to 
herself, that Dolly forgot all her good resolutions, 
and replied coldly, with head erect, *' I came to the 
flower-show with my friend, Mr. Wentworth, and 
for no other reason." 

In that short sentence, and in the quick look of 
hate which the widow returned, " war to the knife " 
was declared. 

Which will be victorious ? Ah ! who can say ? 
Mr. Northcote, who had been talking on one side 
to Jack, heard Dolly's speech, and saw the look of 
defiance which accompanied it. The remembrance 
of that went against her in many of her after 
troubles. 



CHAPTER V. 

AT HIGH BEACH. 

" I learnt at last submission to my lot ; 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot." — COWPER. 

Dinner was over at Highbeach. Dolly had risen 
from the table, and the fair widow was preparing to 
accompany her from the dining-room, when Jack 
(who was present at Mrs. Skipwell's particular re- 
quest to Mr. Northcote) rose, and, turning to his 
host, begged he would excuse him leaving early, but 
he had just remembered some important letters he 
had to write. 

The fact is, the dinner had not been a success. 
Neither Dolly nor her father had spoken much, and 
Jack could not bear to see the look of intense misery 
on his little playfellow's face. Besides, like most 
men, he dreaded a scene ; and from long knowledge 
of Dolly, he felt she would not be able, as he ex- 
pressed it, " to keep down the animal much longer." 
So, after a polite au revoir to the widow, which she 
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answered with one of her sweetest smiles, and a 
sympathetic hand-shake to Dolly, he escaped. 

It is strange how the warmest - hearted people 
will, if possible, avoid the sight of discomfort in 
others. Misery which we have no power to alleviate 
IS always the worst to witness. Had Jack been 
able to help Dolly in her trouble, I am inclined to 
think he would have rejoiced rather than not, that 
she had need of him, and that he should be the 
instrument of consolation. 

Lest this should appear too selfish of our hero, let 
me add that I have known one of the best and most 
generous dispositions so crave for appreciation, that 
a trouble in those he loved best was sometimes 
welcomed as a chance for his comfort to be sacrificed 
to their benefit. When love of approbation reaches 
this pitch, how often do we call it selfishness ! 
^ Jack had gone, and as Dolly watched him down 
the avenue she felt her courage gradually ebbing 
away, and realized, for the first time, what a comfort 
his kind looks of sympathy and encouragement had 
been to her during this trying day. 

She remained some time at the window after her 
old playfellow had disappeared ; then turning to her 
father, said, "As you will not want me this evening, 
papa, I think, if you will excuse me, I will go to my 
room. I have several little things to do." And, 
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without glancing at Mrs. Skipwell or waiting for her 
father's answer, she left them. 

Let us follow her upstairs and through that closed 
door on the right. Can we have made a mistake ? 
Can that sobbing figure, stretched on the bed with 
tumbled hair and tear-stained face, be our bright 
little Dolly of three days ago ? Between the sobs 
we hear these broken sentences, " Oh, mother, 
mother ! why did you leave me alone in the world ? 
How can I bear to have any one put in your place ? 
How can papa do it ? I thought he loved me, and 
w^as satisfied with me; that we should have gone 
on living the old happy life for years and years.'* 
Another burst of sobs, as the poor child realized 
that time had passed for ever. ** Jack says I must 
be brave, and with Heaven's help I will ; " and 
Dolly kept her word. " Dear old Jack ! what 
should I do without him ? How kind and good he 
is ! " And thinking of Jack's many virtues seemed 
to comfort her ; for after some little time she rose, 
and bathing her poor, tear-stained face, prepared 
to go downstairs. 

She had just reached the door, when she heard a 
slight noise, like a mouse scratching at the panels, 
and a voice said, " Dolly, my pet, are you there ? 
may I come in ? " And before she could reply, the 
door opened, and Mrs. Skipwell was before her. 
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In less time than it takes to write, the widow's 
sharp eyes had observed the appearance, contents, 
and situation of the room. The first she remarked 
on merely by saying, "Ah, poor darling, you have 
been lying down ; your head aches — so does mine. 
It is the heat of the day. Have you any sal volatile ? 
Shall I bathe your temples ? Oh, I see, you have 
already done so." 

All this was said without a second's intermission, 
and in a tone which told poor Dolly as plainly as 
words that the widow knew exactly what the many 
little things were that she had been doing since she 
left the dining-room. 

Mrs. Skipwell then turned to the window, ex- 
claiming, " Oh, Dolly, what a glorious view you have 
of the clifiFs from here ! And what a pretty bright 
room it is altogether ; it seems quite a shame to use 
it as a bedroom. We must have it re-decorated, and 
'twill make a charming boudoir, will it not, love ?" 

Dolly's lips quivered and her eyes flashed, but 
the words came quietly and calmly : *' Mrs. Skip- 
well, this is the room my dear mother arranged for 
me when I left my cot at her bedside, and I have 
never had another. There are others on this side 
of the house with almost the same view." In Dolly's 
voice there was more entreaty than pride towards 
the latter part of the sentence. 
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The widow replied : " Yes, darling, of course, of 
course.'* But her mind was made up, and she was 
not going to be thwarted by what she called the 
fancies of a silly girl. In less than two months that 
room was a boudoir. ** But I am forgetting what I 
came upstairs to tell you, my love. Your dear 
papa has over-ruled all my scruples, and as he 
insists we have nothing to wait for — and really we 
have not — he has made me fix next Thursday week 
for our nuptials. My sweet pet, how pale you are ! 
Is your head so very bad ?" Dolly shook the offend- 
ing member, and intimated to the widow to proceed. 

" Of course, darling, you will attend me to 
church." 

Dolly gasped. 

" Your dear papa wishes everything to be so very 
quiet, and as it is my duty to study his slightest 
wish — much as I should desire it — I shall not invite 
my most intimate friends. We are to be married at 
Little Lympton church by license, and to proceed 
direct to London en route for the Continent. I shall 
wear a travelling dress of violet velvet and silk, with 
bonnet to match. I think you will be charmed with 
it ; but I am expecting all my things down from 
town on Thursday ; you must come and see them." 

The widow paused for breath, and Dolly seized 
the opportunity to say very quietly, " My head aches 
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so badly, I must wish you good-night, Mrs. Skipwell ; 
will you please tell papa I have gone to* bed ? '* 

On this the widow rose, and after giving Dolly a 
very gushing hug, which the poor girl had no strength 
left to resist, opened the door and left the room. 

On the other side of the threshold, a hideous 
smile came over her face as she clenched her teeth 
and whispered under her breath, '* Ah ! my lady, we 
will see who is mistress, you or I." 



CHAPTER VL 

EAGLE ROCK. 

" Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth/— LONGFELLOW. 

A GLORIOUS July afternoon ; the cloudless sky is blue 
as a sapphire ; the air is full of sweet sounds — those 
distinguishable to the human ear are the lapping of 
the tiny wavelets on the shingle, the humming of 
insects, the singing of birds, the rustling of trees ; all 
nature seems to be rejoicing in the life-giving pre- 
sence of Father Sol, who is pouring down his gifts of 
warmth and light on a most grateful earth. 

It is man who is never satisfied ; who grumbles if 
it be hot and grumbles equally if it be cold ; who in 
winter prefers summer, and in summer longs for 
winter ; and when fond mother Nature listens to the 
fretting of her spoilt children, and gives them a warm 
day in midwinter, or a cool one in midsummer, still 
they are dissatisfied, and murmur, " What unseason- 
able weather ! " 

*' Whew ! this is a scorcher ! " exclaimed one of 
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a trio, as they reached the gate leading from the 
Holmbush Fields to Goose Green, and he held it 
open for his two companions to pass. 

" Why, Jack, you and Marion are the two laziest, 
sleepiest creatures I know," cried Dolly; "you 
would not have it winter in July, would you? Such 
a glorious day as this makes me feel as I used to say 
when a child, * I am glad to be alive ; * besides I 
don't care how hot you are, I have made up my 
mind Marion must see the view from Eagle Rock, 
and as she declares she must go home on Saturday,, 
this will be her last opportunity. Just fancy, it is 
three weeks to-day since they went away and Marion 
came. I can hardly believe it, the time has passed 
so pleasantly. I had a short letter from papa this; 
morning, saying we may expect them home any day 
after the i6th — that's to-day-— as he has not been 
very well during the last week. I feel rather anxious 
about him ; it is so unlike papa to alter his plans 
when once they are made, and you know they 
intended to stay in Germany another three weeks at 
least. Dear old dad, perhaps sA^ worries him, and he 
will be glad to get home." 

" Here we are at the stile at last, Dolly, and I am 
sure Miss Harcourt would like to rest before we climb 
the cliff." 

•" Oh, nonsense about resting, there is only a short 
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pull more ; let us rest at the top. What do you say, 
Marion ? " 

" As I always vote with the strongest party, I say 
• Excelsior. ' " 

" Well then, Jack, you help Marion ; I can get on 
splendidly alone." 

Up went Dolly, climbing the rugged path with as 
much ease and activity as a young kid, turning now 
and then to urge the others with a laugh and a joke. 
Whenever she turned she noticed Jack assisting his 
companion with delicate care and attention over the 
rough path. With a sigh Dolly walked on saying to 
herself, " Ah ! he never helps me like that. I really 
don't think he need hold her hand so long, nor look 
so tenderly at her when he speaks ; that can't be any 
assistance I am sure. I never knew Jack so thought- 
ful as he is for Marion, and she never seems so happy 
as when they are together ; but who can wonder at 
that, for Jack is so clever, so good, such a thorough 
gentleman, and so handsome. I don't wonder at any 
girl falling in love with him. But does he love her ? 
Oh, I hope not, although I told them both they must 
like each other for my sake. I can't imagine dear 
old Jack married, not even to Mstrion ; but here they 
come." 

The view from Eagle Rock certainly well repaid 
them for the trouble they took to reach it. From 
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their elevated position they had a full view of Lymp- 
ton Bay and cliffs. I know of few sights to equal 
it. The water, a beautiful deep blue, was nearly 
as smooth as glass, with just enough ripple to glisten 
like myriads of diamonds in the sun, dazzling the 
eyes with their splendour; the little white sails 
dotted about here and there, each with some mission 
to fulfil on the world of waters. The cliffs were in 
all their summer glory, perfectly teeming with 
vegetation. The clematis was in full blossom, its 
exquisite white flowers looking like flakes of snow 
upon the bushes ; the honeysuckle filled the air 
with fragrance ; whilst a lark with its thrilling 
song, soaring high above them, and the lowing of 
some cattle in the meadows, all added to the charm 
of the scene. Along the coast as far as the eye can 
reach rocks covered with verdure, hills rising one 
above the other, mounds most fantastically shaped. 
You could imagine a turret here, a ruined castle 
there ; surely that must be the wall of some old 
courtyard covered with ivy ? A fine place this in 
years gone by, where the old Puritan Fathers 
assembled for their secret worship, and Eagle Rock, 
standing out boldly in its midst, just the post for the 
sentinel to be placed to give notice of the enemy's 
approach. If these old rocks had tongues what sad 
and thrilling stories they could tell ! 
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Our trio had by this time duly admired the 
beauties of the surrounding scene, and having rested 
after their hot, fatiguing walk, were laughing and 
chatting merrily. Dolly, regardless of freckles or 
sunburn, was lying on the ground in an attitude 
more suggestive of comfort than elegance. She had 
gradually dropped forward from a kneeling posture 
until she was resting on her elbows with her 
clenched fists supporting her chin. Her hat was off, 
and her beautiful hair, tossed by the sea breeze, 
formed a halo round her head. 

Jack and Marion were standing — he near the edge 
of the cliff, from whence he was pointing out the 
farm-house, which with all its surroundings had 
slipped bodily in the great landslip of Christmas 
day, 1839; 3.nd she by his side. Marion, looking 
down to speak to Dolly, saw a large beetle crawling 
towards her. With a start she sprang aside, when 
her foot slipped and she swayed heavily against 
Jack. He, being unprepared, staggered still nearer 
the edge of the crumbling cliff. Alas ! too near, for 
in an instant, before Dolly could rise or even utter a 
word of warning, the ground had slipped beneath 
his feet and he disappeared. 

One sharp cry, and then all was still. The two 
terrified girls rushed to the edge of the cliff, and 
there, about fifteen feet below them, saw Jack lying. 
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white and motionless. In less time than one could 
deem possible, Dolly had scrambled down the path 
by which they had ascended, and with the help of 
some bushes reached the spot where Jack lay. She 
knelt beside him, and tenderly but quickly unfastened 
his cravat and collar with a fearful dread in her face. 
She then passed her hand to his heart and, as she 
felt its faint throb, realized what her worst fears had 
been; with one unspoken thanksgiving to heaven, 
she raised his head on her arm with the infinite 
tenderness of a mother caressing a wounded child. 
" Oh, Jack, darling, speak to me ; it. is I — Dolly. 
Where are you hurt ? Oh, my love, my love ! " 
But all the poor child's anguish was poured into deaf 
ears, for the fall though short was awkward, and 
Jack, for some minutes, was quite stunned. Had he 
heard those few broken sentences, how much sorrow 
it w^ould have saved ! 

He had happily fallen on one of those ledges of 
earth which the cliff in constant slipping sometimes 
makes, so forming giant's steps from the shore. Had 
he fallen over the cliff twenty yards farther on, 
instantaneous death must have resulted. 

He slowly opened his eyes, and after a bewildered 
look round, said softly to Dolly, ** Tell her I am not 
hurt." Little did Dolly think to whom he referred, 
and that in his confused state he only partly recog- 
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nized her; of course she thought by her he meant 
Marion, who, in spite of rough path and many 
injuries both to flesh and garments, had made her 
ivay to where they were, and was now standing 
beside them. 

Marion had been in an agony of fear until she 
heard him speak, and nothing to her seemed more 
natural than that he should refer to her, who had 
been the cause of his fall. In an instant she was 
bending over him, entreating him to try and sit up, 
to move his arms and legs, to feel he had no bones 
broken. Then Dolly, interpreting Marion's looks 
and actions by her own feelings, thought she had at 
last discovered her love. After some few minutes, 
Jack managed to rise, but although he could feel no 
breakages, he found he could not walk without assist- 
ance, and even with help, only in great pain, for he 
had sprained his right ankle, which had doubled 
under him in the fall. After much delay and many 
objections from the sufferer, who declared he should 
get along nicely after he had rested a little, Dolly 
insisted on going to the farm for a spring-cart, which 
she knew the farmer had. It could easily reach him 
where he now was, for, with great difficulty, the 
two girls had assisted him down to the roadway. 
Poor Dolly's soliloquy on her way to the farm was 
anything but pleasant. She had, as she thought, 
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discovered the mutual attachment of her two friends. 
Dolly had magnified Marion's distress into far more 
than the self-reproach which it really was (she 
being the cause of the accident), and felt she had 
betrayed her own feelings to Jack in that moment of 
intense anxiety. 

** Oh, my darling! how brave he is! I know he 
was suffering agonies while we were getting him 
down the path, but he would not make a sound 
for fear of distressing Marion. I know she loves 
him, I saw it in her face. I only hope it is as well 
as he deserves. As for me, I think I must have 
loved him always, but did not find it out till that 
awful moment when I thought I had lost him for 
ever. Oh ! I shall never forget it," and with a 
shudder she quickened her steps. " But I must be 
careful and guard over my feelings ; to me he must 
now be only an old playfellow, and my friend's 
future husband. Oh, I had never thought of that ; I 
have been like a child and lived only in the present, 
thinking, if I ever thought at all, that we should go 
on living our happy careless lives without a break, 
and that Jack belonged to me. Oh, love ! love ! how 
shall I do without you ? but I must, and not show 
what I suffer in doing it." 

By this time she had reached the farm, where 
stood the very spring-cart she had come to fetch; 
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and a boy was just leading the ,horse towards the 
stables ; but after a short explanation to the farmer, 
Avho had just returned from the village, he stopped 
the boy, had the horse put to again, and they drove 
off. 

Dolly sat beside the man in silence, thinking of 
the hard task that lay before her, and by the time 
they reached the others she had quite made up her 
mind how she must act. She jumped lightly down, 
and quietly asked Jack if he were in much pain ; 
to which he replied, " Not when I keep my foot in 
one position." 

It was Marion who helped him in, and arranged 
the mat of the cart to support his foot. Dolly never 
moved or offered to do anything, and, when they 
asked her to get in and ride behind with Marion, said 
she would rather walk ; so while she was longing to 
do something for him, and praising herself for her 
self-control. Jack was resenting her want of sym- 
pathy, and thinking how kind and attentive Marion 
was. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ARTHUR DALY. 

** What is friendship ? If well founded, 
Like some beacon's heavenward glow ; 
If on false pretensions grounded, 
Like the treacherous sand below." 

Bernard Barton. 

A MONTH had passed ; Jack had quite recovered from 
his sprain, and had gone to London on some business 
for his father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Northcote returned home the day 
after the accident, and Marion left them the fol- 
lowing day. All her persuasions could not induce 
Dolly to accompany her, or even to promise when 
she would pay her visit. 

Highbeach was much changed in one short month. 
Two old servants had been dismissed at a minute's 
notice for incivility to Mrs. Northcote ; their offence 
being, they had begged for the life of Dolly's dog, 
which her step-mother resolved to have killed, 
because the poor little animal — who had been ac- 
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customed to sleep outside his mistress* bedroom 
door at night — ^when shut out in the garden had 
howled to be let in, thus disturbing my lady's rest. 
Dolly would frequently run down and carry him 
back to her own room; but directly Mrs. Northcote 
heard of that, the poor dog's fate was sealed. The 
poor child had also been turned out of her room to 
give place to Mrs. Northcote's guests, of whom 
there were several staying there at present. 

Among others were a Mr. Tully, with his wife 
and nephew^ the latter a young fellow just under 
age, to whom Mr. Tully was guardian. 

Arthur Daly was a true type of the young Irish 
gentleman^ both in appearance and manners, and 
was related to Mrs. Tully on his mother's side. 
Mrs. Daly had been left -a young widow with one 
child, to whom she devoted her whole life. Until 
the age of seventeen, Arthur had every care and 
attention of a loving mother, but, alas! poor boy. 
when most he needed her gentle guidance through 
the temptations of life's crooked path, she was taken 
from him. The happy Irish home was broken up. 
and Arthur, according to his mother's will, was to 
reside in London under the guardianship and tuition 
of her sister's husband. 

David Tully was a stockbroker; in his professional 
capacity he had become acquainted with the late 
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Captain Skipwell, and in the days of her early 
married life had been very attentive to the lovely 
Frances. He was one of those men who will pay a 
married woman a familiar compliment in such a 
manner that the husband cannot resent it,j5ut if the 
wife be a true woman she can stop it immediately. 

In appearance he was fair, with straight, regular 
features ; grey eyes that never looked a man in the 
face, but their rude stare had brought many a con- 
scious flush to a modest woman's cheeks. He was 
short, slightly made, with small hands and feet of 
which he was very proud ; but his great conceit was 
his long tawny beard which he was constantly 
stroking and caressing. 

Mrs. Tully was a small drab woman. Her com- 
plexion was drab, her hair drab, and she invariably 
dressed in drab. She was subservient to her husband 
in everything; in him was centred the one love of 
her life, and for him she was capable of stooping to 
any mean, despicable, aye, even a criminal action. 
She always reminded one of a half-starved spaniel 
with an eager, expectant look on her face, as if she 
were constantly in dread of a long-expected blow. 

It came at last. 

Soon after Mrs. Northcote's return to Lympton, 
she learned that the Tullys were staying at the 
Royal Hotel, whither the 'cute stockbroker had 
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accompanied a wealthy client, who was rusticating 
for a week or two in his native town. 

It was one of Tully's principles never to lose his 
influence over a man of money; when the money 
was gone he had no further need of the man. 

Mr. Sophtop had gone to Lympton to get out of 
the reach of stocks and shares for a little time ; but 
he reckoned without his host, Mr. TuIIy astonishing 
many dealers in " the House " by going away for a 
week or two and leaving his business in the hands 
of his authorized clerk. 

Mr. Sophtop would start off early for a solitary 
ramble along the shore ; but Tully, who had been 
watching for him from the hotel windows, would 
soon overtake him, and the conversation that began 
about the weather and the charming scenery would 
gradually work round to the price of " Egypts " or 
" Consols," and before twelve o'clock that authorized 
clerk would receive a telegram from Lympton to 
sell 20,000 " Unified" at best. 

It was in one of these raiftbles Mrs. Northcote 
met them, and interrupted an argument, which 
prevented the telegram being sent for that day, and 
so unwittingly saved poor weak Mr. Sophtop two or 
three hundred pounds (for his speculations generally 
turned out wrong). 

Nothing would satisfy the gushing bride but that 
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her dear friend David, with his wife and • nephew, 
must leave the hotel and spend the rest of their 
time at Highbeach, which they accordingly did. 

Mr. Northcote was still far from well, and' oc- 
casionally would have such fits of nervous depression 
that he was unable to leave his room. At such 
times David Tully always took the head, and did 
the honours of his table. 

It is needless to dwell upon all poor Dolly's 
troubles at this time, she had many; to be constantly 
slighted in the house where she had so recently been 
a much loved mistress ; to hear her dear Jack con- 
tinually ridiculed and sneered at, but hardly daring 
to defend him, as her step-mother was ever ready 
with a taunt about unasked-for love and devotion. 
But her greatest trial of all was, being allowed to 
see little or nothing of her father; Mrs. Northcote 
objecting to her going to his room, on the plea that 
dear Dolly's exuberant spirits frightened and dis- 
tressed her precious charge. She was a most devoted 
nurse, never allowing another person to do anything 
for him but herself, reading to him for hours together, 
for he would not give up his studies even now. 
When he was able, she walked or drove out with 
him, as he liked best; until even Lympton began to 
say : " What a lucky thing for Mr. Northcote that he 
has made such a wise choice ; his wife is devoted to 
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him, while his daughter seems quite to have neglected 
him in his illness." 

And all this time Dolly was longing for an oppor- 
tunity of showing her undying love for her father; 
of throwing her arms round his neck and begging 
him to take her to his heart again, but no, that 
opportunity never came. During this unhappy time 
her only comfort was the companionship of young 
Arthur Daly. Jack was away, and she would not 
even^ indulge herself to a chat on paper with him ; 
poor child, she tried to forget, but could not. 

She and Arthur would take long country walks ; he 
telling her of the happy home and idolized mother 
he had lost ; and Dolly, who pitied the poor lad for 
his present surroundings, soon became attached to 
him. She was not long in discovering that his chief 
sentiments towards his aunt's husband were fear and 
repugnance ; she was continually urging him to be 
brave and patient. After a particularly despondent 
talk she would say, " Arthur, be a man. You will 
soon be of age, and your own master. Think what 
it would be for a girl to be in your position ! Besides, 
your dear mother wished you to live with your uncle, 
and for her sake you must not repine." Arthur often 
remembered her words in after years. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MISUNDERSTANDING. 



" Wretched and foolish jealousy, 
How cam'st thou thus to enter me ? " 

Ben Jonson. 

Christmas had come and passed. Lympton was 
looking its dreariest. The Parade was deserted. In 
every other window appeared a card announcing 
" Apartments to let." Poor, simple souls ! who did 
these apartment-letters expect would go to Lympton 
in the winter ? There had been incessant rain for 
weeks ; the sea looked black and angry, and never a 
boat to be seen. The large waves were dashing over 
the end of the breakwater, each one only just escap- 
ing a solitary female figure on the last seat. At length 
she rises and walks slowly towards the Parade; she 
is the one lady of the place whom Lympton is not 
surprised to see out in any weather; for although 
Dolly is much changed since first we made her 
acquaintance, in her love of fresh air and exercise 
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she is still the same. She has reached the end of 
the breakwater, and is about to turn on to the 
Parade, when she perceives coming straight towards 
her a tall, familiar figure which causes her to start 
and half turn round, as she had been resolving to do 
should she meet Jack. But no, she cannot ; she is 
feeling very miserable, and sorely in need of a little 
sympathy. Her previous resolutions go to the winds 
as she thinks to herself, " I will have a little talk 
with him ; surely Marion could not grudge me that." 

Now these two young people were on very dif- 
ferent terms to what they were last June. They had 
not quarrelled — perhaps it would have been better 
for them if they had, for then there would have been 
a chance of them making it up again, and of being 
better friends than ever. 

During the last four rnonths they had gradually 
drifted apart, both regretting the estrangement, and 
both too proud to ask for an explanation. 

In Dolly's case we can understand a little of her 
change towards her old playfellow when she did see 
him, which was seldom now (Mrs. Northcote took 
care of that) : her manner was constrained and 
unnatural, as she was always on her guard lest she 
should betray her feelings. 

The reader may remember that Jack had been 
called to London on some of his father's business 
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soon after Marion returned home, and, quite natu- 
rally, wished to renew his acquaintance with so 
charming a young lady as Miss Harcourt. 

Of course, Dolly. figured largely in their conversa- 
tions ; Marion was constantly praising her little 
friend for her sweetness and amiability, and many 
were the treats she planned for her if she could 
only induce her to come to London. Among others, 
a trip up the Rhine and into the Black Forest, 
where Jack was to meet them quite by accident. 
Jack, of course, was never tired of listening to any- 
thing that related to Dolly; and, I am inclined to 
think, the chief attraction to Harley Street was the 
chance of a chat about Lympton. Unfortunately, 
Dolly did not know this, and when from Marion's 
letters she heard of those frequent visits, she very 
naturally drew her own conclusions. 

When Jack returned to Lympton in November, 
the day after his arrival he called at Highbeach, 
where Mrs. Northcote received him, and took that 
early opportunity of throwing out a few hints about 
Dolly. When speaking of Mr. Northcote's illness, 
she added — 

** Ah, I really do not know what we should have 
done at that time but for my dear friends Mr. and 
Mrs. Tully ; and as for our sweet Dolly, I believe 
she would have broken down altogether but for the 
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lively companionship of Mr. Arthur Dafy. They 
were constantly together; he was so devoted to 
Dolly ! Oh, Mr. Wentworth/ such a charming 
young man ! and if we must part with our nestling 

But I am saying too much; the dear pet would 

not like it mentioned." 

Jack, of course,, was indignant with Mrs. North- 
cote, Arthur Daly, himself, and Dolly most of all. 
Where is the man who can bear the idea of another 
being preferred to himself? 

For two or three days he was very bitter indeed 
against Dolly, actually persuading himself that she 
ought not to have spoken to a young man at all 
during his absence; and as to flirting with one, 
as Mrs. Northcote had hinted, oh, it was too dis- 
graceful ! Then, after a few days, he cooled down a 
little, and resolved to ask Dolly for an explanation 
of her conduct ; but though he made many attempts 
to do so, he was always interrupted. 

At last, one day, he met her alone in the High 
Street, and crossed the road to speak to her, but 
she passed him with a bow. Poor child ! she 
had that morning received a letter from Marion, 
in which she said, " I hear from Jack that you and 
he do not see so much of. each other as you did — 
that's a pity. I wonder if he has told you of all our 
plans ? If he has not, I shall keep them as a 
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pleasant surprise for you, only remember, you must 
come and stay with us." 

The reader can guess how our heroine construed 
the above; she felt she could not control herself 
sufficiently to meet Jack as usual, and, perhaps, to 
congratulate him. 

But now, on this bleak December day the oppor- 
tunity so long waited for had come at last. 

Dolly advanced with outstretched hand, a sweet, 
wistful smile on her face. Jack felt greatly inclined 
to take her in his arms, in full view of the Parade. 
Ah ! if he had only done so ? Certainly, a few 
Lympton folks would have been dreadfully shocked, 
and this story would never have been written. 

" Oh, Jack ! I am so pleased to see you." 

" And I am very glad we have met. How is your 
father to-day ? " 

" I think he is about the same, he varies but very 
little. Poor papa ! I hardly ever see him now, but 
for a few minutes each morning; she will not let me. 
I do so long to do something for him, but she will 
allow no one near him but herself. I don't believe 
the new doctor understands the case, and Mrs. 
Northcote was so disgracefully rude to Doctor Arnold, 
that he only comes occasionally as a friend, and then 
papa does not know him. Since he had that attack 
of paralysis in October, his memory seems quite to 
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have gone, although he is much better in his bodily 
health. How things have changed and are still 
likely to ! " 

** Yes, Dolly, we can't go on living the same hum- 
drum lives for ever; but I want to say a few words to 
you touching this approaching change you mention," 

Dolly winced. 

** You know I shall always care for you, Dolly, as 
the dear little playfellow and companion of my boy- 
hood. I used to have dreams of the future in which 
you figured as something nearer and dearer; but that, 
of course, is passed." 

They had by this time reached the end of the 
Parade, and had turned into the High Street ; there 
had been silence for some minutes, Dolly thinking 
that no doubt Jack meant to tell her kindly of his ap- 
proaching marriage, but at the same time endeavour 
to impress upon her that it was wrong to think of 
him now except as a friend. " No doubt," thought 
Dolly, *'he remembers that fearful day at Eagle 
Rock." 

At the same time Jack was construing her down- 
cast head and flushed face as a silent acknowledgment 
of her engajgement to Arthur Daly. 

At last she stopped, and held out her hand saying 
very quietly, and with a tremor in her voice — 

** I am very glad we met this afternoon; we may 
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not have another chance of speaking to each other 
for a long time ; " then after a slight pause she 
added, " When you write to Marion, give her my 
love and tell her *' 

Then, with one look into his face, she left him 
and was soon quickly walking up the street. Jack 
turned with a sigh into the Assembly Rooms, 
thinking over Dolly's last remark ; she surely could 
not want him to tell her friend of her engagement, 
but yet it seemed so. Why did she not finish that 
last sentence ? 

He stood looking out on the Parade — not a creature 
to be seen ; the clouds were black and lowering, the 
sea lashing itself into fury, and the large waves 
dashing over the breakwater. The whole dreary 
scene accorded well with his own feelings. 

Dolly had not gone far towards home, when she met 
one of their maid-servants running at the top of her 
speed. Feeling something was wrong at home, she 
crossed the road and hurriedly inquired what it was. 

Between the gasps (for the girl was dreadfully out 
of breath) she replied, **0h. Miss — your pore par 
— has had another fit. He's awful bad. Missus 
she don't think — he'll never be no better. I'm 
going for Doctor ." 

Dolly did not wait to hear any more, but hurried 
homewards. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LEFT IN THE TOILS. 
*' So he died in a false peace, and dying robbed his kindred." 

TUPPER. 

Mr. Northcote, contrary to all expectation, rallied 
from that second fit, but seemed gradually to be 
getting weaker, both in mind and body ; he was very 
fretful with every one except his wife, and would have 
no one but her near him. 

Dolly had made many attempts to wait upon or read 
to him, but he would invariably repulse her and com- 
plain that she wanted to supplant his beloved Frances, 
that she did not sufficiently value her step-mother's 
love and care, and in his weaker moments would 
begin to cry because his wife had left him for a few 
seconds; the large tears rolling down his poor 
withered cheeks would so distress Dolly that she felt 
she could do anything rather than trouble him. 

Then Mrs. Northcote would come in, and begin 
by playfully scolding him for preferring her to his 
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daughter as his nurse, and would end by saying, 
** You must remember, love, our darling Dolly has 
had no experience of sickness, and is, perhaps, a 
little rough and thoughtless, but she will improve in 
time." 

To one of these speeches the poor old man replied, 

"Ah, Frances, I have been wondering if I am 
doing right in leaving Dorothea to your sole guardian- 
ship ; my only fear is you will spoil her ; I know 
you love her so much, you do not see her faults." 

Things went on in this way, Mr. Northcote getting 
gradually weaker and weaker, and his wife obtaining 
still greater influence over him ; while Dolly, who 
was left entirely to herself, grew more and more de- 
pressed and despondent about her father, until one 
morning about the middle of March, she was awoke 
about five o'clock, by her step-mother, who calmly 
told her, without one word of preparation, that her 
father had died in the night. 

Let us pass over the next week of anguish to poor 
Dolly, who felt now that she was indeed alone. She 
was driven almost beside herself by the constant 
discussions on dress. What mattered it to her 
whether she had a gauged or a pleated skirt ? 

Of course the widow's mourning was of the cost- 
liest ; that was how she showed her grief. 

The funeral was over. Dolly had shocked all 
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Lympton by insisting on following her father to the 
grave. Mrs. Northcote remarked to her friends the 
TuUys, who had come to comfort her in her afflic- 
tion (?), " that she could not understand a young 
girl being so totally devoid of feeling.*' 

The will, dated November 20th of the previous 
year, was read, when it was found that by it the 
testator gave and bequeathed to his beloved wife, 
Frances, the whole of his personal and freehold 
property, with the exception of 5^5000, which was to 

be paid to his daughter Dorothea on her marriage, 

• 

when she was also to become the owner of the resi- 
dence called Highbeach, with all the lands per- 
taining thereto. He furthermore appointed his wife 
sole guardian. and trustee of his daughter, Dorothea 
Northcote, until she attained the age of twenty-one. 
To his esteemed friend David Tully (who, by the 
way, he had only known for three months), £^0 for a 
ring in remembrance of their friendship, and, after 
many more provisions, it concluded without a single 
legacy to any of his old friends or servants. 

Thus poor Dolly found herself alone in the world ; 
penniless, and dependent on a woman she despised, 
and who hated her with all the malice of her petty 
nature. 



CHAPTER X. 

DOLLY*S RESOLVE. 

" Alas ! they had been friends in youth : 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above : 
And life is thorny ; and youth is vain : 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain." — Coleridge, 

April had come with all its smiles and tears. The 
earth was beginning to shake off her winter dreari* 
ness, and to clothe herself in glorious spring gar- 
ments. All nature seemed to be telling of hope and 
gladness; the birds were whispering to each other 
that the cold winter and bleak March had passed, 
and that soon they would have warmth and sun- 
shine. 

Two gentlemen were walking up the road, where 
we first met our heroine. Let us listen to their 
conversation.. They are talking about the late Mr, 
Northcote's strange will. The younger man is just 
sdying — 

** Well, Doctor Arnold, I will never believe the 
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old gentleman was in his right mind when he made 
that will; but of course I can do nothing in the 
matter ; it is for Dolly or, when she marries, for her 
husband to dispute it." 

The elder man looked at him very intently, then 
said — 

^* Why, Jack, I used to think you would be that 
fortunate man.*' 

To which Jack replied — 

" Oh, no ! she was engaged, some time before her 
father died, to young Daly ; he is staying here now. 
I hear he has just come into his money. Ah, he is 
a lucky beggar! and you know, doctor, her father 
mentioned her marriage in his will." 

Then Jack proceeded to inform Doctor Arnold 
that he believed Mrs. Northcote had obtained such 
influence over her husband, that she made him do 
exactly as she liked. 

They had just reached the stile at the top of the 
hill, where, as most people do, they rested after 
their walk. 

As they paused, it was Jack who was speaking. 

" No, Doctor Arnold, knowing what I do, I cannot 
go to the house. I should feel I was giving my 
sanction to what I know to be wrong ; besides my 
feelings are not the only ones to be studied. I think, 
as things are now, I am better away. I have been 
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contemplating going to London again shortly, and 
now I shall hurry on my visit. Ugh } wheii I think 
that a woman can lower herself as she has done, it 
almost disgusts me with the sex," 

And then they walked on. 

On the other side of that hedge sat a poor, wan, 
white-faced woman ; for Dolly Northcote is a child 
no longer. She had heard the fragments of that 
conversation, and they seemed to freeze the blood 
ill her veins. No sound escaped her lips, no tear 
dimmed her eye : but with a look of horror on her 
white, drawn face, she sat still and tried to think. 

"What did I say in my note, that he should 
speak of me like that? She says I have advertised^ 
my love for him, and that he ridiculed my letter ; 
but oh ! he is too cruel, he should have a little ' 
itiercyj and to speak of me like that to dear old 
Doctor Arnold. Oh, my love ! I could bear any- 
thing rather than you should despise me as you do. 
If i could only wake up and find it all a wretched 
dream ! " 

Then Dolly sat and thought, and before she left 
her seat her mind was made up ; she had decided to 
leave Lympton. 

That morning there had been a fearful scene at 
Highbeach. It appears, a day or two previously, 
Dolly had written a short friendly letter to her old 
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companion Jack, begging him to call and see her, 
and asking him to think of some means by which 
she could gain her own living, and so leave High- 
beach. This letter fell into Mrs. Northcote's hands 
and never reached its destination, but Dolly did not 
know that. Her step-mother told her she heard 
Mr. Wentworth had been laughing to some friends 
at the Assembly Rooms, about a letter he had 
received from Miss Northcote, asking for his protec- 
tion, as she intended leaving her home ; he had been 
overheard by some lady friends of Mrs. Northcote, 
who immediately informed her. 

This was the wretched mischief-maker's story, 
told with many coarse innuendos to Dolly ; she 
taunted her with her unsought love for her friend's 
betrothed husband, for with the low cunning of b, 
fox, she had ferreted out the poor girl's secret* She 
concluded by saying — 

. '' No, you shameless woman, glad as I should be 
to get rid of you, I must see you do not drag your 
sainted father's name through the mire; I believe 
you would marry anything that asked you. Ah I 
my poor darling must, have known your propensities; 
he did not appoint me your guardian for nothing. 
We all have our crosses to bear," here she raised 
her black-bordered handkerchief to her eyes, " and 
you are mine, but I will be true to. my trust*" 
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some time, but when she reached the stile at the 
top of the hill she paused, and taking off her hat 
let the fresh sea-breeze blow on her burning fore- 
head. 

That hat formed one item to poor Dolly's debit 
in the Lympton conversation for the next few weeks; 
it was a pretty white straw, trimmed with a bunch 
of wild flowers and lace. It had been doing duty 
as a garden hat for some time past, and hung in 
the hall ; when Dolly made her hasty exit, she had 
snatched it up without ever noticing it; but now, 
as she stood leaning against the stile, with her 
hat hanging from her arm, it formed a strange 
contrast to her sombre crape dress, and did not fail 
to be remarked upon by two Lympton scandal- 
mongers who happened to be passing. 

Said one old maid to the other — 

" Why, it is Dorothea Northcote ! and out of 
mourning too ! " 

Could they have read her heart at that moment, 
perhaps they would not have spoken thus ; although 
they were of the kind that mourn with their clothes, 
and whose grief is measured by the depth of their 
crape, Mr. Buyers, the Lympton linendraper, was 
heard to say of Mrs. Northcote — 

" Oh ! she was a devoted wife, and feels poor 
Mr. Northcote's death acutely. Why ! I had not 
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Dolly had stood quiet for some moments, but 
there was an ominous flash in her eyes, and with 
lips tightly compressed and hands clenched she 
listened. 

At last she could bear no more, and with a spring 
forward, she caught her step-mother's wrists in her 
strong young hands and held them as in a vice, 
while she literally shook her in her passion. 

" You wretched woman, how dare you insult me 
as you have ! Do not judge me by your own vile, 
wicked thoughts. I did write to Jack Wentworth, 
and I am not ashamed of it. I said nothing that 
the whole world might not see. How you heard of 
that letter, I neither know nor care ; but of this I am 
certain, that Jack never spoke disparagingly of me 
for writing it ; it is one of the wicked inventions of 
you or your lying friends.** 

Then, with a gesture of disgust, she tore her 
hands away with such force as to make Mrs. North- 
cote stagger and clutch at the table to prevent 
herself from falling. Smarting under the insults 
she had received, her whole frame quivering with 
suppressed passion, her temples throbbing with the 
unusual excitement, and with a dull, heavy feeling 
in her heart, Dolly reached the garden. Once out of 
that hated presence and in the fresh air she seemed 
to breathe again. She walked on aimlessly for 
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some time, but when she reached the stile at the 
top of the hill she paused, and taking off her hat 
let the fresh sea-breeze blow on her burning fore- 
head. 

That hat formed one item to poor Dolly's debit 
in the Lympton conversation for the next few weeks; 
it was a pretty white straw, trimmed with a bunch 
of wild flowers and lace. It had been doing duty 
as a garden hat for some time past, and hung in 
the hall ; when Dolly made her hasty exit, she had 
snatched it up without ever noticing it; but now, 
as she stood leaning against the stile, with her 
hat hanging from her arm, it formed a strange 
contrast to her sombre crape dress, and did not fail 
to be remarked upon by two Lympton scandal- 
mongers who happened to be passing. 

Said one old maid to the other — 

" Why, it is Dorothea Northcote ! and out of 
mourning too ! " 

Could they have read her heart at that moment, 
perhaps they would not have spoken thus ; although 
they were of the kind that mourn with their clothes, 
and whose grief is measured by the depth of their 
crape, Mr. Buyers, the Lympton linendraper, was 
heard to say of Mrs. Northcote — 

" Oh ! she was a devoted wife, and feels poor 
Mr. Northcote's death acutely. Why ! I had not 
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arly handkerchiefs in stock with borders deep enough 
for her; I actually had to send to London for them* 
Ah ! would there were more in- the world like her ! " 
It is probable that Mr. Buyers looked at the matter 
from a business point of view. 

After standing for some time, Dolly at length 
crossed the stile, and sat down on the stump of 
a tree behind the hedge. She was thinking of Jack, 
and wondering why he had taken no notice of her 
letter. At length she heard voices approaching, and 
the reader already knows the portion of the con- 
versation that reached her ears. After sitting for 
some long time, she rose and walked to the other 
end of the field, and had just turned to retrace 
her steps when she was overtaken by Arthur Daly, 
who, as Jack told Doctor Arnold, was staying in 
Lympton. 

He was delighted to see Dolly, and tried to appear 
astonished ; but as he looked in her eyes, his happy 
young face clouded. She had not been crying, but 
the look of intense misery frightened the poor boy. 

" Miss Northcote, Dolly ! what is the matter ? 
You are ill — you are in trouble — what can I do 
for you ? Oh ! Dolly darling, tell me ; I do love 
you so. I would give my life to make you happy. 
Don't think me presumptuous, but I have loved 
you ever since I first knew you, and now, darling, 
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I am of age, and my own master. I can make a 
home for you, and your happiness shall be the 
study of my life. Oh, Dolly ! Dolly ! speak to me, 
say that you care for me a little," 

The poor boy's voice, trembled with emotion, and 
tears rose in his bright blue eyes, as Dolly quietly 
put her hands in his, and answered him. 

" Hush, Arthur, hush ! You do not know how 
you are paining me. I do thank you very, very 
much for your love; it is very gratifying to me 
just now to feel that some one cares for me; but, dear, 
I can never be your wife. I know you are too 
generous to press me to say more." 

There is no mistaking her calm, earnest tone, and 
Arthur, as he hears her, covers his face with his 
hands to hide the tears that will not be kept back. 

" You say you will do anything to help me, and I 
believe you. The only way you can serve me is 
by leaving Lympton, and at once beginning a new 
life; from to-day make an object for yourself. You 
are free now to leave your uncle ; do so — travel, see 
the world." 

There is a long pause ; at last Arthur looks up 
and says — 

" I will go out to Melbourne. I have an old 
school-chum but there who is doing well ; but, oh, 
Dolly ! I shall never forget you." 
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" No, dear 1 I don't want you to. Remember me 
as a dear friend, or sister, who will be always glad to 
hear of the welfare and happiness of her brave and 
generous brother : you promise me you will go?" 

" Yes, I promise, I will leave Lympton to-night," 
then, leaning forward, he presses one farewell kiss 
upon her forehead, and murmurs, " God bless you, 
my darling," and leaves her. 

For a few moments after he has gone an irre- 
solute look comes into Dolly's face, as she asks 
herself a question. 

At length the answer comes. " Yes, I am sure 
I did rightly to persuade him to leave the Tullys ; 
that man's influence is bad." 

As Dolly re-entered the house, she was greeted 
with these words from her step-mother — 

" Have you seen Arthur Daly ? He has been 

ft 

inquiring for you." 

Very quietly from Dolly — 

" Yes, I have." 

" Oh, of course. I thought so ; carrying on with 
him, poor boy, now. As you can't get young Went- 
worth, you are trying to catch him; but I will not 
allow him to be trifled with for his dear aunt's sake. 
Do you hear? I shall write, and acquaint Mr. 
Tully of the way you are going on.^* 

**You need not trouble yourself, for he leaves 
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Lympton to-night, and next week is going to 
Australia." 

Then without another word she left her step- 
mother and walked upstairs to her own room, shut 
and locked the door, as the task that lay before her 
she desired should not be interrupted. 

She first wrote two letters (both of which we will 
read in their proper places), then she took as much 
wearing apparel as she would require for a month's 
visit, which, together with a few girlish treasures 
and her mother's jewellery, she packed in a large 
leather portmanteau, which she dragged out of an 
adjoining cupboard. She then strapped it up, and 
addressed it in her clear hand to " Dorcas Norton, 
Cloak Room, Waterloo Station, till called for." 
This done, she put on her hat and jacket, and went 
downstairs, having first locked her bedroom door, and 
put the key in her pocket. 

It was by this time nearly dark, and as Dolly went 
down the garden path she was unable to distinguish 
much of the well-known surroundings which, perhaps, 
she was looking on for the last time. She went to 
the carrier's cottage, and asked him if he could let 
some one fetch a trunk that she wanted to send to 
London by the first train leaving Slowminster in the 
morning. The man said he would go himself; she 
then told him to call between eight and nine, when 
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she knew she might be sure of Mrs. Northcote, who 
would at that time be enjoying her after-dinner nap, 
and so she would be able to get the portmanteau 
away without her step-mother's knowledge. The 
man promised he would not forget ; so Dolly, after 
paying him for its carriage to Slowminster, wished 
him good-night. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE COMET. 

" What's in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet." 

Shakespeare. 

The porters on the main line arrival platform at 
Waterloo are all on the alert; it is 1.15 p.m., and 
the Exeter up train is just overdue ; the signal is 
down*, and presently, with much grunting and snort- 
ing, the engine puffs into the station. 

What a hurrying and scurrying hither and thither, 
as one face after another pops out of the several 
carriages, each eager to see the friend or relative 
waiting on the platform. 

What a babel of voices! as Tom meets Harry, 
inquires ^fter Mary and the babies, describes his 
luggage, complains of the weather, and the length of 
the journey all in one breath ; as Eliza meets Susan, 
and both begin to talk at the same time of different 
subjects, neither heeding the other, and both laugh- 
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ing and crying kt once with delight at meeting again 
after a long absence. 

It seems to poor Dolly that everyone has some 
kind of welcome to the great city except herself, and 
across her mind flashes a vision of her last arrival in 
London : of Marion, who was waiting for her in 
her well-appointed carriage, with its high-stepping 
horses ; of the obsequious footman who attended to 
her luggage ; of the polite porters who are generally 
so disinterestedly attentive to first-clsiss passengers. 

What a contrast to her present position ! as she 
slowly descends from a third-class compartment and 
stands alone, uncared for and unheeded in the great 
metropolis. At length a porter, more compassionate 
than his fellows, takes pity on her, and inquires if 
she has any luggage, and if she wants a cab ? for 
which Dolly thanks him, and says, **No," at the 
same time asking him if he will direct her the best 
way to Leadenhall Street, and also tell her where she 
can get something to eat. The man first tells her to 
go through to the South Eastern Railway platform 
and book to Cannon Street ; then bethinking himself, 
he adds, *' But maybe you*re from the country, and 
don't understand about the changes, so perhaps you'd 
best go by 'bus ; you must turn to the left when you 
gets out of the station (there is a very good pastry- 
cook's a little way up), then you crosses Waterloo 
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Bridge and keeps right straight on (cos you can*t 
turn) till you reaches the Strand* There you'll see 
lots of 'buses, get in one what goes to the Bank, and 
ask the conductor when you get out to show you 
which turning is Comhill, then you turns up Com- 
hill, and walks straight on to Leadenhall Street.'* 

Dolly thanks him very much; and slipping six- 
pence in his hand, walks away. 

" There ! " says the man to himself, ** I don't think 
she can make no mistake with them directions ; pore 
gal, she looked quite dazed like." 

Dolly reached the confectioner's shop, and was 
very thankful to find she could have some cold beef 
and bread, as she was beginning to feel faint from 
want of food. She had left Lympton before five 
o'clock that morning, and had walked five miles to 
Slowminster, where she had had a glass of milk and 
a stale bun before the train left ; with that exception 
she had taken nothing since yesterday afternoon. 

Thanks to the kind porter's directions, Dolly has 
at last reached Leadenhall Street, and is standing 
looking up at a handsome stone building. Over the 
threshold are two figures in bas-relief, representing 
Britain shaking hands with America ; on each side 
of the entrance is a large brass plate bearing the 
inscription, " Comet Line of Steam Ships. Agents, 
Messrs. Rowland and Smith. Ground floor." 
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After much trepidation Dolly enters, and knocks 
gently at a swing door with ground-glass panels, on 
which is painted " Rowland and Smith." 

Finding she receives no answer, she opens the 
door and enters the office. 

It is an immense room, fitted up like a bank. 
About thirty clerks. are seated at different desks, and 
there is a long counter extending along the whole 
front, at which are standing several people ; some 
in conversation with the clerks, and others waiting 
their turn to be attended to. Round the office walls 
are hung bills advertising which ship is to sail next, 
and putting forward the special advantages offered 
by the Comet Line to persons crossing the Atlantic. 

After waiting for about a quarter of an hour a 
young man comes forward and asks Dolly if she 
wants the passenger department, to which she 
replies — 

" No, thank you ;" and handing^him a letter, says, 
" Will you please give that to Mr. Rowland, if he be 
in ? I will wait for an answer." 

The clerk takes the letter, and walks towards a 
door on which is^ printed, " Private." Some one 
says, " Come in," and he enters. It is a small room, 
most luxuriantly furnished for an office : there are 
three easy chairs and a small settee covered in 
maroon velvet, also a .very handsome carved oak 
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escritoire. On the walls are three very elaborately 
framed pictures, each representing one of the 
" Comets,'* with all her sails set and steam up, 
ploughing the briny deep at the rate of about thirty 
knots an hour. On the chimney-piece are a fine 
marble clock and tazzas ; and all the minor appoint- 
ments of the room are complete. 

Seated at the writing-table is an old gentleman ; 
he is well dressed, and bears that undefinable some- 
thing that marks him as a well-to-do, nay, a wealthy 
man. He has a fine, open face, and one that thirty 
years ago must certainly have been handsome ; an 
aquiline nose, large grey eyes, a broad, high fore- 
head, from which his snow-white hair is thrown 
back. He has a habit of running his fingers through 
his hair when he is deep in thought, as he is 
at present. He is rather deaf, and like most deaf 
persons dislikes his infirmity being noticed. He 
has a kind, gentle expression, and always manages 
to say a good word for every one, which makes 
him a great favourite among all his clerks ; while 
his partner, Mr. Smith, is just as much feared and 
disliked. 

They are agents and part owners of the Comet 
Line of steamships, running between London and 
New York, and in their business undertakings they 
have been very fortunate. 

7 
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Mr. Rowland is a bachelor, but like most of us he 
has had his romance. 

Long before her marriage he was deeply attached 
to Dolly's mother^ but as he was then only a clerk 
in a ship-broker's office, the lady's relatives did not 
approve of the match. After a time she married 
Mr. Northcote, and for some years Mr. Rowland saw 
nothing of his old love. But when Dolly was about 
five years old (he then being a comparatively rich 
man) he met Mr. and Mrs. Northcote at the house 
of a mutual acquaintance ; the friendship thus 
cemented was never broken until the poor lady's 
death, which occurred about six years later. George 
Rowland was true to his first love ; he never married. 

The clerk hands him the letter, and, raising his 
voice a little, says — 

** The young lady is waiting for an answer, sir ; " 
then disappears. 

The old gentleman does what so many of us do — 
looks at the address on the envelope to see who the 
writer is, when by opening and reading the letter we 
can find out immediately. No ! he decides, he does 
not know the handwriting. How should he ? he has 
never seen it before. At last he breaks the seal ; let 
us look over his shoulder while he reads. 
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" Lympton, 

" April 18, 1879. 

" Dear Mr. Rowland, — ^You will doubtless be 
surprised to receive a letter addressed thus from a 
person who is almost a stranger to you ; but I do 
not feel I am writing to one^ knowing the great 
friendship you felt for my dear, dear mother; and 
having so often heard her speak of your kindness of 
heart, I venture to ask you a favour. 

" I want to introduce to your notice the bearer of 
this letter, Dorcas Norton; she is an orphan, and 
has seen great trouble. Her parents were very re- 
spectable people, and lived for many years in Lymp- 
ton. Circumstances have occurred which render it 
necessary for her to leave her native place, and she 
is very anxious to earn her own living. 

**The favour I am going to ask you is, can you 
assist her to some employment? I am sure she 
will be thankful for anything^ and will do her best to 
deserve your kindness. For her honesty and re- 
spectability I will answer as for my own. If you 
can assist this poor girl you will be doing a charity, 
and will greatly oblige, 

" Yours faithfully, 

" Dorothea Northcote." 

Mr. Rowland sits for some time with his head 
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resting on his hand, thinking, perhaps, of his dead 
love and of the years long passed away. At last a 
bright idea seems to strike him ; he touches a hand- 
bell ; the door is immediately opened. 

" Watkins, show the young woman who is waiting 
in here." 

Now is Dolly's trial ; this is the moment she has 
been dreading. Will Mr. Rowland recognize her? 
Then she remembers he is short-sighted; besides, 
he has not seen her since she was five years old — 
fourteen years ago ; but with a quaking heart she 
enters the private office. 

The old gentleman gives one long look at her, and 
Dolly breathes again. No, he does not remember 
her ; but he seems to be pleased with her appear- 
ance, as his first words show. 

" Well, young woman, I think you must be a good 
girl to have found such a devoted friend as Miss 
Northcote. She speaks very kindly of you, and 
from your looks I think you deserve it." 

Dolly blushes scarlet. 

" Ah ! " thinks Mr. Rowland, " a nice modest 
girl." 

" So you want to earn your own living ? Well, 
what can you do ? " 

" Oh, sir, I will try my best to do anything if I 
can only get a situation." 
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" Well, you have just come in the nick of time, 
for, as your note was handed to me, I was wishing 
I knew a respectable young woman to fill a berth we 
have open. Are you a good sailor ? " 

" Yes," said Dolly ; " I have been used to the sea 
all my life." 

"Well, then, as far as I can see, if you be willing 
and obliging you will be the very person we want, 
and with such a good character as you have from 
Miss Northcote, and the one I see written in your 
face, I shall not want any other recommendations. 
Will you go out to New York in one of our boats 
as stewardess ? The Red Comet sails from Albert 
Docks to-morrow afternoon at four o'clock. I have 
just heard that the stewardess who was to have 
sailed in her has this morning broken her leg, and I 
was wondering how, at so short a notice, we should 
replace her. Of course we have several on our 
books, but I will give you the preference. At this 
time of year we are nothing like full in the saloon, 
and your duties will be very light. The salary is 3^3 
per month, and I believe they sometimes make twice 
as much in perquisites. Will you go ? " 

For one instant Dolly hesitates, then with a white, 
sad face, she answers — 

" Yes, thank you, sir, I am very grateful." 

" Well, then, that's settled. I suppose you can 
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go aboard to-night, as the crew will be signed on 
early to-morrow morning." 

Dolly replied she had only to fetch her box from 
Waterloo station, where she had left it, and that she 
could be at the docks before six o'clock. 

Then, with a few words of kind inquiry after Miss 
Northcote, as to her health, and how she bore her 
sad loss, which made poor Dolly feel very guilty as 
she answered, Mr. Rowland again touched the bell 
and desired the porter who answered it to send in 
Mr. Douglas, the purser of the Red Cornet^ who 
happened just then to be in the office. To him he 
gave a slight explanation as to who Dolly was; 
then, turning to our heroine, he said — 

*' And now, Dorcas Norton, I hope you will be a 
good girl, and do your best to deserve the high 
opinion Miss Northcote has of you ; and let me add, 
it is not to every one, even with such a recommen- 
dation as you have, that I should have given this 
situation, but I like your face, and I am not often 
deceived. I only hope that the voyage, and the 
good living you will get on board ship, will put a 
little more colour into your cheeks. You must 
cheer up. Remember, we all have our troubles." 

For one instant Dolly forgot her rdle ; in the kind, 
gentle face before her she saw, not the wealthy 
stranger hiring a subordinate, but the generous 
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friend of her dead motheri who was speaking the 
first words of sympathy she had heard for many 
days. 

With her eyes full of tears she turned and held 
out her hand, but before Mr. Rowland could take it, 
as I am sure he would have done, she remembered 
herself and hastily drew it back« With downcast 
eyes and burning cheeks she murmured a few words 
of thanks, and passed out of the room. 



CHAPTER XII. 

NEWS FROM THE RUNAWAY. 

" A lie which is all a lie, may be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part a truth, is a harder matter to fight." 

Tennyson. 

The morning that Dolly left Lympton Mrs. North- 
cote was finishing the third volume of a very thril- 
ling novel, which kept her rather longer than usual 
in bed. It was then past nine o'clock, and she had 
just decided to ring for her breakfast to be brought 
up, when some one knocked at her bedroom door. 
She called out, "Come in," and the housemaid 
entered, looking very white and scared. 

*' Oh, if you please, mum, Miss Dolly ain't been 
down to breakfast ; so I took the liberty of going to 
her room, being as she is always down soon after 
seven. I couldn't make no one hear, so I went in ; 
she wasn't there, and her bed ain't been slept in, 
although it's rumpled like, as if some one has been 
a-laying outside it ; and, if you please, mum, I found 
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this letter on the dressing-table. Oh, I do hope as 
how the pore young lady ain't gone and made away 
with herself." 

For one instant the widow was frightened — 
honestly and sincerely frightened ; then she clutched 
at the letter which the girl held in her hand, tore it 
open, and read the contents, while her face became 
livid with passion terrible to behold. 

" Oh, mum," gasped the horrified servant, *' say 
she ain't dead. Oh, my pore young lady ! poor Miss 
Dolly ! " and the kind-hearted girl burst into a fit of 
weeping. 

** Be still, you fool, she is not dead ; she has gone 
away ; oh, the disgrace ! the disgrace ! " Then turn- 
ing to her servant, who was still standing wonder- 
stricken at the door, she added, " You can go. 
Hales ; I shall be down to breakfast in half an 
hour." 

When she was alone she again read the letter, 
which ran as follows — 

** When you read this I shall have left Lympton 
for ever ; do not attempt to find me, for I solemnly 
swear I will never live in the same house with you 
again. After the insults I have received from you 
I feel I should be lowering myself to do so. I am 
going into the world friendless and alone to earn my 
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own bread. How, I know not ; but I would soonet 
starve than be dependent on you. My dear fathei* 
was deceived in you ; of that I am quite sure, or I 
should not be penniless as well as friendless now. 
I am thankful for his sake he died before he found 
you out. If you sometimes remember me, and how 
you have wrecked my home and happiness, I think 
I need not wish you any other punishment. Some 
day, perhaps, I may forgive you, now I cannot. 

** Dorothea Northcote." 

The widow sat up in bed and thought ; not of Dolly 
or her troubles, what were they to her ? Self was 
the keynote to all her thoughts and movements ; how 
to divert the blame of Dolly's flight from herself? 
Would Lympton say she had driven her step-daughter 
from home ? 

At length a diabolical smile came over her face 
as she murmured, " Yes, that will be the best way, 
it will account for everything; she told me he left 
Lympton last night, and that he was going to 
Australia. That^ I should think, will quite settle 
that young fool Wentworth. Really everything is 
happening quite comfortably, as I can so nicely 
account for this disappearance ; it is just the very 
thing for me ; she would have been a great nuisance 
and expense." 
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Her mind being quite made up as to what account 
she could give of Dolly's flighty she dressed herself 
with undue haste, went downstairs, and wrote a few 
hurried lines to one of her toadies, who was the 
greatest scandalmonger in the town, begging her 
immediate presence at Highbeach. 

Before night every busybody in Lympton was 
talking of Dorothea Northcote's elopement with 
Arthur Daly. For as ill-luck would have it, all the 
circumstances of his and Dolly's departure fitted in 
with the tale Mrs. Northcote told. All the sympathy 
was with the widow, who, with tears in her eyes, 
exclaimed — 

"Just fancy, the hard-hearted thing said in her 
letter to me, she was glad her father was dead. I 
suppose that is to get the money she will have on 
her marriage. Oh, I hope he will marry the unhappy, 
infatuated girl, though she says she feels she is 
lowering herself, and that she has left Lympton for 
ever." 

So the wretched woman used Dolly's own words 
to condemn her. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ON BOARD THE " RED COMET." 

'' 0*er the glad waves, like a child of the sun, 
See the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 
Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray, 
Over the waters, away and away ! " — S. K. Hervey. 

The Red Comet is ploughing her way across the 
Atlantic with a fair wind and a smooth sea. She is 
four days out from London, and, so far, has ex- 
perienced unusually fine weather for the time of year. 
With the exception of one lady, who suffers from 
** nerves," and considers it infra dig. to be in robust 
health, none of the saloon passengers have been 
troubled with mal de mer. 

The hurricane deck is fairly sprinkled with ladies 
lying full length in their deck chairs; in their present 
attitudes mostly resembling Egyptian mummies, for 
the breeze is strong and cold, and the wraps and 
shawls which are in great requisition have to be well 
tucked round to prevent their blowing away. 

They are of course divided into little groups, each 
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with its attendant satellites ; for in the few days they 
have been at sea, they have formed themselves into 
their usual cliques — one headed by Mrs. Thompson 
(the lady with the nerves), the other by Mrs. Mills, 
who has no nerves at all. 

The amount of petty spite and jealousy that one 
woman will show to another who is a perfect stranger 
to her, is hardly to be credited, until one takes a trip 
across the Atlantic; even that short voyage gives 
one a glimpse of sea-life. 

I once heard a sailor say he knew of more dreadful 
things that had happened at sea than he ever dreamed 
of ashore. " It seems," said he, " as if the devil got 
possession of the women." If salt water so brings 
out our evil passions, let us seek for some antidote 
against the madness. 

The division on board the Red Comet was first 
brought about by Mrs. Mills wearing a smarter dress 
than Mrs. Thompson at dinner ; where it ended we 
shall learn in time. 

So many of the trifling disagreements among 
saloon passengers can be checked by a discreet 
captain, and one who will maintain neutral ground ; 
by siding with one party he must naturally be at 
variance with the other. Like children at school, 
they are best left alone to fight their own battles, 
and settle their own grievances, 
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Unfortunately Captain Loveall was not discreet ; 
he was a man who had risen from the ranks, and 
without one spark of innate delicacy or refinement ; 
he was disliked by his officers, feared by his men, 
and ridiculed by his equals. Being once asked his 
definition of a gentleman, he replied — 

" Well I call the man a gentleman who can drink 
his dozen glasses of grog and go home comfortable," 
It is needless to add he had reached the enviable 
stage himself. He was a great admirer of the fair 
sex, and after his first glimpse of the new stewardess 
was very kindly disposed towards her, 

Mrs. Thompson was a grass widow, going out to 
Chicago to join her husband, who had been absent 
about three years. She was tall and slight, with 
fair hair, a pink and white complexion, languishing 
blue eyes with strongly marked eyebrows, and very 
dark lashes, considering the colour of her hair. If 
we could stop in the description there she would be 
a pretty woman ; but the lower part of her face spoilt 
her, the mouth was large and coarse, with thick pro- 
truding lips, which all the arts of the toilette could 
not alter ; and the chin weak and receding. She was 
the daughter of a small shopkeeper in Cheltenham ; 
her husband, a younger son of a neighbouring squire, 
and a " ne'er-do-well," had married clandestinely for 
what he called her pretty face ; but after three 
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months of domestic felicity he, poor boy, had found 
out his mistake, and had gone out to an uncle in 

Chicago, where, now that he was doing fairly well, 

» 

his affectionate wife was going to join him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mills were taking a six months* 
pleasure trip to America. They were people in 
af&uent circumstances who, having no children, did 
not, like the majority of the English in their position, 
stay at home to take care of the chairs and tables, 
but travelled about, saw the world, and enjoyed 
themselves. 

Augusta Mills was a bright, sparkling little brunette, 
full of life and fun; she was an only child, and 
from her infancy had been greatly indulged. Now, 
having married a husband who idolized her, and 
who studied her slightest wish, it would not have 
been surprising had she been thoroughly spoilt ; but 
fortunately it did not have that effect upon her, it 
seemed to develope all the good, instead of evil 
qualities in her nature. She was gentle, sympa- 
thizing, and affectionate ; never so happy as when 
she was giving pleasure to others, and always had 
a kind word and bright smile for every one. 

Mr. Mills was some years her senior, a true 
generous Englishman. He loved and trusted his wife 
to the utmost, and thought no one could equal his 
"Gus;" while she lived only for her husband. Their 
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married life was indeed a pattern to many couples 
it was one of perfect faith in each other. 

As they were standing together one fine moon- 
light night, looking over the ship's side, she ex- 
claimed — 

" Oh, Charlie, is not this lovely ? I feel too happy ; 
sometimes I am quite frightened, and fear such 
happiness as ours cannot last." 

Then the loving husband, thinking no one was 
near (for they were not a spoony couple) put his arm 
round her and kissed her, whilst he gently chid her 
for her superstition. 

The stewardess taking her solitary walk round the 
deck, saw the fond action, and a pang shot through 
her heart as she wondered a little at the unequal 
division of life's blessings. 

After walking up and down the deck a few times, 
our heroine seated herself by the side of one of the 
ventilators^ and began to think -over the events of 
the last few days. She was feeling very miserable, 
and the thought was ever in her mind that in this 
floating town, with over four hundred souls on 
board, she was alone — quite, quite alone. 

When Dolly signed her name as Dorcas Norton, 
stewardess of the Red Cornet^ she tried to persuade 
herself that the bulk of her troubles was over ; poor 
girl ! they had only just begun. 
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The situation she had obtained would doubtless 
have been a most excellent one to a person who was 
fitted for it ; the duties were light, the salary good, 
and a woman who is cheerful, patient, and indus- 
trious has every chance of making each voyage 
across the Atlantic a profitable and a pleasant one 
to herself; but a stewardess needs plenty of assurance 
to be able to hold her own with stewards and officers, 
as their language and jests are not always of the 
choicest. 

To Dolly, it was absolute torture to be forced to 
submit to their noisy, coarse jokes ; to be hailed as 
"fellow well met," and chaffed about her "fine eyes" 
and '^kissable mouth" by even the captain's boy, 
who knew no better than to copy his master. 

Imagine the feelings of a delicate-minded, sensi- 
tive girl, accustomed to every refinement and luxury, 
thrown alone upon the world in such a position as 
stewardess on an Atlantic steamer. Dinner is over, 
the saloon is fully lighted and is looking very bright 
and pretty. The oak panelling is relieved by the 
mirrors, which in the evening are drawn over the 
port holes; on each side of them are draped rich 
blue curtains, matching in colour the settees and 
chairs. At on^ end is a large oak sideboard with 
handsome glass back, on both sides of which are 
bookcases filled with every variety of literature. 

8 
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The lamps and glass racks swinging from the roof 
all add to the charm of this room, which is dining, 
drawing, library, and music-room combined. Oppo- 
site the sideboard is the piano; the music-stool is 
rarely vacant, and at present is occupied by a young 
lady, who is gazing with the most ecstatic expression 
of countenance into the face of the youth beside her, 
who is warbling at the top of his voice, " Tell her 
I love her so^ — o ! " They are both happy, for 
they fancy themselves deep in Cupid's meshes; 
although five days ago they had never even heard 
each other's names* Such is the influence of the sea \ 

Seated round the table are several groups; some 
reading, some writing, others playing cards or chess, 
while the most industrious ladies are making a great 
show of fancy work. 

As Dolly sits alone on deck, just outside the saloon 
door, the sound of laughter and music reaches her, 
and she feels, if possible, more dull and miserable 
than ever as she realizes her present position. She 
lets her thoughts drift back to the time when she 
last heard Jack, dear old Jack, sing that same song ; 
a rush of sad memories comes to her, and she 
slowly wipes the tears from her eyes. 

At length there is the sound of ^a bell, and a call 
for "stewardess" in the captain's voice. As she 
hears it a burning blush covers Dolly's face ; with 
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clenched hands and set teeth, she rises, and stands 
defiant. 

" No," she says to herself; " I will not go, he can 
want nothing of me; whatever he wants, let him 
call one of the stewards. Ugh ! I cannot go near 
him ; I loathe his very voice," and with a shudder 
she turns away. 

That morning had been the turning point in 
Dolly's sea life. 

One of the under stewards had been more than 
usually insolent, and had made some very pointed 
remarks about her face and figure. 

Just then the captain's bell had rung, and as she 
answered it, in the heat of her indignation, she 
complained to him of the insults she had received, 
and begged his protection. 

Dolly little knew the man; he >yaited until she 
had finished, then with a coarse laugh and an oath, 
he seized her in his arms and kissed her several times. 

As Dolly rushed from the room, burning with 
shame and indignation, she heard him say — 

" Quite right, little woman ; you fly for higher 
game than stewards." 

All that day she had been planning in her mind 
how she could break her contract and leave the ship 
in New York; for she had resolved she would not 
return with Captain Loveall, come what might. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

JACK WENTWORTH'S TROUBLE. 

" The waves of a mighty sorrow 

Have whelmed the pearl of my life, 
And there cometh to me no morrow 
Shall solace this desolate strife.*' 

Gerald Massey. 

When Jack Wentworth heard of Dolly's flight he 
was almost beside himself with grief, for with love's 
true instinct he felt she must indeed have been sorely 
tried to have taken such a rash step. His first 
impulse was to follow her, and, if possible, to bring 
her back; for the thought never seemed to suggest 
itself to him but that she had gone alone to escape 
from the tyranny of her step-mother. 

He had quite resolved he would leave Lympton 
that evening for town, as he had an inward convic- 
tion he should hear something of Dolly from Miss 
Harcourt. " For," he argued with himself, " to whom 
would the poor darling be so likely to go in her 
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trouble as to her old friend and schoolfellow ; she 
knows no one else." 

He packed up a small valise ready for his hurried 
journey, bade good-bye to his father, who, had Jack 
been in a calmer frame of mind, he would have 
noticed was looking very ill. 

Taking his bag in his hand, he walked quickly 
across the fields towards the Slowminster Road, 
where he hoped to catch the four o'clock omnibus 
from Lympton to Slowminster and so save the next 
train to London. 

He had just reached the road when he heard the 
rumbling old vehicle, with its bfoken-winded horses 
slowly crossing the hill. He called to the super- 
annuated driver, who had driven that same omnibus, 
and maybe the same horses, along that same road 
for the last forty years. The old man stopped after 
much preliminary whoa-ing and curbing of his restive 
steeds. Poor beasts ! they were only too thankful 
for a little rest, be it never so short, after pulling 
their heavy load over the hill. 

** Look sharp, Mr. Wentworth, sir. I don't know 
as how they'll stand, they be so very fresh." 

This was said in good faith, for the poor old "Jehu' 
actually persuaded himself he was driving three fiery 
young horses all fretting against the curb. He 
remembered them as they were many years ago, and 
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was apt to forget that they, like himself, were nearly 
worn out from old age and hard work. 

"All right, Harry, I don't think there is much 
chance of them running away this time,'* said Jack 
with a smile, as he took his seat by the driver's 
side. 

They drove on for some time in silence. At last 
a bright thought seemed to strike the old man. He 
stooped down and took out of the boot, what seemed 
to Jack to be an overcoat done up in a strap and 
addressed. 

" Be you going to Lunnun, sir ? " 

" Yes/' from Jack in rather a doleful tone. 

" Then maybe, sir, you wouldn't mind taking 
charge of this ere little parcel to Waterloo; it 
belongs to the young gent as was a-staying at the 
'George.' He went away in a hurry last night and 
left it behind him. The missus has just received a 
telegraph from him to send it up by the guard of this 
next train which he'll meet at Waterloo, and I was 
a-thinking, sir, being as you knows young Mr. Daly, 
sir, if you took it there wouldn't be no mistake." 

The old man proses on about lost parcels and care- 
less guards, but Jack hears no more. 

Arthur Daly gone in a hurry — to London — last 
night — Dolly disappeared — no one knows where. 
There comes to him a deadly fear that they have 
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gone together^ and then, strange as it may appear, 
for the first time he remembers Dolly's supposed 
engagement to Daly. Jack sits like one in a dream 
as the remembrance of all Dolly is to him comes 
with a flash to his mind. He forgets their long 
estrangement and the barrier that has come up 
between them ; forgets everything but that he loves 
her and yearns for her with a passionate devotion 
that knows no bounds. 

He is called to himself by old Harry rambling on 
about Arthur's sudden departure. Thinking he has 
a willing listener, he gives a detailed account of the 
scandal which by this time is all over Lympton — of 
Miss Northcote's elopement with the young Irish- 
man. At last Jack can stand no more, and making 
some vague excuse, 'Uhat he has changed his mind 
about going to London," he begs Harry to stop the 
horses, and gets down. 

As the old coachman drives on he shakes his head, 
and says to himself, " Poor young chap, he do look 
bad. I guess he was a bit struck in that quarter 
hisself. Ah, women ! women ! they're a bad lot ; 
they play the devil wi* all on us." 

Jack turned and walked slowly towards Lympton, 
neither knowing nor caring which way he went. 

His thoughts go back to the time when they were 
children together, of all Dolly has been to him from 
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his youth upwards, and then that a stranger whom 
she has known a few short months should come 
between them. He seems to forget that he knew, or 
fancied he knew, of her engagement some time ago. 

As he thinks of all this, he cries aloud in his 
pain — 

" Oh, my darling little Dolly, how I love you ; he 
can never care for you as I do (curse him) even if 
he be your husband." 

And then as he realizes that she is indeed lost to 
him, Jack — strong, brave Jack — sits down by the 
roadside and sobs like a child. 

Self-pity makes cowards of us all. For some time 
he loses all control over himself; at length he rises 
and walks slowly towards home. 

There fresh trouble awaits him. The house is in 
confusion, servants running hither and thither, and 
on6 tells him with a sad face that his father is dead ; 
was found dead in his chair half an hour after Jack 
left him. 

This last blow seemed almost more than he could 
bear, and, as is often the case in great grief, we are 
unjust. Jack blamed poor innocent Arthur Daly as 
being the cause of all his troubles. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A FIGHT WITH DESPAIR. 

" In despairing mood 
I sought my solitary cabin. There, 
Confused with vague tumultuous feelings, lay ; 
And, to remembrance and reflection lost, 
Knew only I was wretched." — Southey. 

When Captain Loveall discovered he had been de- 
ceived in his estimate of the new stewardess, and 
found out what kind of woman he had to deal with, 
he came to the conclusion that to save his own cha- 
racter at headquarters he must turn the tables on 
her; for Dolly had threatened she would complain of 
his conduct towards her as soon as the ship arrived 
in New York. 

As ill-fortune would have it, a very ready excuse 
presented itself to his mind. Among the saloon 
passengers was a young American doctor named 
Harrison, who had been travelling for some months 
iilgj^urope, prior to settling down in his native city, 
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and was now returning to Boston, where he intended 
starting in practice as a physician. 

With the proverbial keenness of his countrymen, he 
was not long in discovering that the little stewardess 
was very far above her position. He found her bright, 
intelligent, and refined, and the conversations he had 
first started just pour passer le temps ^ he now sought 
with real pleasure and interest, and the half hours 
that they spent in each other's society after dinner 
(when the stewardess managed to get on deck for a 
little fresh air) were looked forward to by Dolly as a 
recreation after a long trying day. 

One evening, about two days before they arrived 
in New York, Doctor Harrison prevailed on Dolly 
to stay on deck a little later than usual. It was a 
lovely night ; the full moon was sailing majestically 
through the heavens, surrounded by myriads of stars, 
like a queen among her subjects, each vying with 
the other in donning their brightest garments to do 
honour to her majesty. The atmosphere was bright 
and clear (they had left all the fog on the banks of 
Newfoundland), and it seemed to Dolly she could 
discover several stars that she had never before 
noticed. 

"Look, Doctor Harrison, at the Great Bear. I 
am sure I never saw (without a telescope, I mean) 
that small star in the tail." 
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'* I assure you, Miss Norton, on a clear night in 
England you can see it equally well," 

" Well, doctor, you shall have your way; but you 
must acknowledge it is a glorious evening, and re- 
minds me of a beautiful description I once read of 
* Night.* I don't know who wrote it ; it was in one 
of my schoolfellows' album, and ran thus : 

# 
'' ' And, lo, the last strange sister, but though last, elder, and 

haught, * 

Called Night on Earth, in Heaven nameless ; 
For in her far youth she was given, pale as she is, to pride, 
And did bedeck her bosom with innumerable gems, 
And God, He said, * Let no man look on her for ever.' 
Begirt with this strange spell, the moon in her wan hand, 

she wanders forth. 
Seeking for some one to behold her beauty ; 
But wheresoe'er she cometh, eyelids close, and the World 

sleeps.'" 

After Dolly has repeated these lines there is a long 
pause, as her thoughts go back to the happy time 
when first she heard them. At length she comes 
back to the present, and adds with a little sigh — 
" Is it not a comfort we have got rid of the fog ? " 
" Oh, I should think so. I thought that horn would 
have driven me mad ; but apropos of the fog, did I 
tell you of one of the polite speeches of our charming 
skipper, Mrs. Mills asked him to-day at dinner * if 
it is always foggy off the Banks of Newfoundland,' 
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to which he answered like a bear, with his mouth 
full as usual, ' I don't know, can't say ; I don't 
live there; you'd best ask some one who does,' 
Mrs. Thompson immediately began to laugh at 
what she considered a little of the captain's wit ; 
then, with one of her sweetest smiles, she asked 
him, * How far are we from land ? ' To which he 
replied with a grunt, 'About a mile.' She imme- 
diately jumped up from the table, rushed to the 
saloon door; and, after peering about for some time, 
she returned shaking her finger at the Captain, and 
said, ' Oh, you dreadful teaze ! you naughty man ! 
you have told me a fib, I can't see land,' * No,' said 
he, * because you ain't looking in the right direction ; 
it's down there,' pointing to the water." 

Dolly and the doctor were just having a little 
laugh about the skipper's politeness, when who 
should pass them but Captain Loveall himself, with 
Mrs. Thompson on his arnv 

Now, if the truth must be told, at the beginning of 
the voyage the fair, grass widow had done all in her 
power to bring the young American to her feet liter- 
ally and figuratively. 

Lying at full length on her deck chair, she would 
beg him to cover her feet with the large plaid which 
she had ready, but which she always forgot was 
required until some gentleman came near her. 
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If she saw Doctor Harrison reading on deck, she 
would invariably interrupt him with a long category 
of her ailments, which would begin thus — 

** Oh, doctor, I feel so faint ; I have such a swim- 
ming in my head, and am so giddy I cannot stand ; 
it must be the motion of the ship. What can I take ? '* 

The young American was, as he told one of the 
officers, "too old a bird to be caught with chaff;*' 
he would hastily rise, and before she had time to 
prevent him, would run off, saying as he did so — 

" Madam, I will send Doctor Turner to you 
immediately." 

But the ship's doctor, a man of fifty, who would 
stand no nonsense, was not the medical attendant 
that Mrs. Thompson vrished for; and this evident 
blindness to her charms made her very bitter against 
Doctor Harrison. 

Can it be wondered at that she felt very indignant 
when she saw the man whom, in vain, she had tried 
so hard to captivate, now laughing and chatting mer- 
rily with a younger and prettier woman than herself, 
and that woman the stewardess ? As she passed 
them she took care to raise her voice a little. 

"I call it thoroughly indecent for a girl in her 
position to be lounging about the deck at this time 
of night ; and, really, captain, I think, you should 
use your authority to prevent such an impropriety." 
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" Oh, my dear madam, I am sure you will under- 
stand that I don't like to be too hard. Leniency is my 
fault ; but I really find I must restrict her. I have 
heard some very strange stories about her from the 
stewards, which I shall have to report as soon as we 
get into New York ; it is my opinion that the sooner 
we get rid of a woman of that kind the better. I hear 
that she was actually engaged without a character, 
so that we cannot even answer for her honesty. I 
tell you this, of course, in confidence, as a hint 
that you should keep your valuables under lock and 
key." 

During this conversation they were standing only 
a few yards from Dolly and Doctor Harrison ; and, 
as was intended, every word of that cruel speech 
reached the poor girl's ears. 

At first she did not understand, but by slow degrees 
the truth dawned on her what they meant to imply. 

For some minutes she stood motionless as a 
statue ; an ashen hue overspread her face, and she 
staggered as though she had received a heavy blow. 

Doctor Harrison had, of course, heard and under- 
stood the whole of the above conversation, and with 
clenched hands he murmured below his breath, 
" The villain ! he shall answer for this." 

Just then four bells rang out clearly on the night 
air. 
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" Listen ! " says Dolly, " it is ten o'clock. I must 
go below," and with a sickly smile, she does what 
she has never done before — holds out her hand to 
say " Good night." 

As he takes it she adds — • 

" You IgBOw this is not true ; you can do nothing 
for me. You have been very kind — I thank you. 
Good-bye ; " and without another word she leaves 
him, and gropes her way down to her berth. 

When Doctor Harrison is alone", he thinks over 
the events of the last ten minutes. " Poor girl, poor 
girl ! she is right, I can do nothing for her ; if I inter- 
fere it will only make matters worse. I must hear 
what she intends to do. Minnie will be able to help 
her." Then, after a pause, " What did she mean 

by * Good-bye * ? Surely she will not ! But 

no; she is too good a woman. I do not fear for 
her." 

Through the long night-watches, while the 
majority of those on board the Red Comet were 
travelling "through the land of dreams— some going 
back to the homes they had left, others going 
forward to those they hoped to make in the new 
country — one wretched woman lay huddled up on 
the floor of her cabin, where she had fallen when 
she stumbled into it some hours before. She has 
recovered from the death-like swoon, and is now 
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shivering as if with intense cold, while her eyes are 
staring into vacancy. 

Let us draw a veil over that fearful night, and 
over the battle of a desponding woman, with the 
most terrible temptation that ever assails a iiuman 
mind. 



CHAPTER XVL 

BULLS AND BEARS. 

" When panics come, who seems to wear 
A calm, serene, superior air, 
As though it wasn't his affair ? — 
My Broker."— Punch. 

A LOVELY, bright spring day; the blue sky just 
flecked with small fleecy clouds. The trees have 
already decked themselves out in all their early 
summer glory. The soft, warm air is filled with the 
perfume of lilac and may ; the laburnums have begun 
to shake out their graceful branches, and will soon 
appear in all their golden loveliness. 

The parish watering-carts are slowly toiling up 
and down Streatham Hill ; there are innumerable 
vendors of bright blossoms who, in hollow and spec- 
tral tones call attention to the fact that their wares 
are " hall a-blowin* and a-growin'." From all the 
surroundings one would imagine that Dame Nature 
has made a mistake of a month, and is giving us 
May weather on the 30th of April, for the season is 

9 
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very forward this year. At the top of Streatham 
Hill, on the right-hand side of the road, and standing 
well J}ack from it, is a large, substantial-looking 
house. On the entrance-gate is printed in small gilt 
letters, " Fairlawn," which, contrary to the gene- 
rality of fancy names, is quite appropriate. 

How often, particularly in the suburban districts of 
London, are we made to smile at the absurdly mis- 
used names of houses. Of a pair of semi-detached 
eight-roomed cottages one will be named " The 
Oaks," and the other "The Maples," when there 
is never an oak or a maple to be seen within at least 
half a mile of them. 

" Fairlawn," Streatham Hill, well deserves its 
name, for the well-kept, velvety lawn is indeed fair 
to look upon, and bears mark of constant and unfail- 
ing care and attention. 

Let us pass uninvited through those large iron 
gates, and walk up the trim gravel drive, up the 
steps, through the front door, and into the lofty, 
tesselated hall. 

Before we go any further, I can hear you say, as 
you take a rapid glance round, " What a splendid 
place ! It must be some one with plenty of money 
who can keep up a house like this." 

Stay ; ere we retrace our steps we will take a 
peep into one or two rooms. Let us open the door 
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on the right. It is the dining-room, and the table 
is laid for dinner. The appointments are perfect, 
and the flowers lovely ; we all know the pretty effect 
of a well-laid dinner table. The clock on the 
chimney-piece just chimes half- past six. Yes, go 
forward and look at that clock; it is a handsome 
one, is it not ? On the top of its black marble case 
stands a bronze figure of the "crouching Venus," 
and on each side of the clock is a magnificent Marli 
horse in solid bronze. Let us read the inscription 
on that little silver plate at the base of the clock. 
" Presented to our esteemed friend, David TuUy, 
Esq., on his leaving Blackheath, in slight recogni- 
tion of his valuable services as. people's church- 
warden of St. Matthew's. March 25th, 1878.** 
Now you know who is the owner of "Fairlawn," 
and perhaps you will feel interested to look a little 
further. Opposite the dining- is the drawing-room, 
and through the half-open door we can hear the 
murmur of voices. Let us see to whom they belong. 

Two ladies are seated at work near the window. 
They are evidently expecting some one, and the 
younger of the two is just saying, as she smooths 
the folds of her rich black silk dress — 

" David is late this evening. I wonder what can 
be keeping him." And looking at her tiny jewelled 
watch she exclaims, '* Why, Alice, it is half-past 
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six. He cannot have come by the 5.37 from London 
Bridge, and he promised this morning not to be later 
than 4.50." 

Her companion, a meek-looking little woman, very 
pale and thin, with small, nervous hands which, as 
she drops her work and folds them on her soft, cling- 
ing grey dress, show that their owner, although 
surrounded by every luxury, has experienced great 
care and anxiety. Whatever may be her thoughts 
of her absent husband, she quickly and without any 
apparent feeling replies — 

" How often have I told you, my dear Fanny, that 
David cannot possibly say positively by what train 
he will leave town, and if he were not to come home 
until midnight I should not worry, as I am sure he 
will leave the city directly he is able, and you know 
how he objects to be questioned when he does come 
home, so I beg of you not to say a word to him 
on the subject." 

. There is a long pause. Then thinking that she 
has spoken too strongly to her guest she adds — 

" But, at the same time, dear Fanny, I must thank 
you for your kind interest on my account." 

The reader has doubtless recognized the speaker 
as Mrs. TuUy, wife of the successful stockbroker; 
but as time and surroundings have so altered since 
we met the other lady, it is perhaps advisable to 
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explain the circumstances of Mrs. Northcote's visit 
to London. 

Almost immediately after Dolly left her home her 
step-mother resolved she would go to her dear friends, 
the Tullys, and explain to her satisfaction the cause 
of Dolly's flight. 

She found that Arthur Daly had only been to 
Streatham once since his return from Lympton, and 
that his uncle and aunt knew little or nothing of his 
present arrangements, except that he had told the 
latter he was going to Australia. As he wished her 
good-bye he put on her finger a handsome sapphire 
and diamond ring, which he asked her to wear for 
his dead mother's sake. He then hurriedly kissed 
her and was gone. 

Since then they had seen or heard nothing of him, 
so the tale that Mrs. Northcote told fitted in well 
with what they already knew. 

The clock chimes a quarter to seven, and at last 
there is the long-expected click of the entrance gate, 
the well-known step on the gravel drive, and David 
Tully smilingly waves his hand to the two ladies at 
the window. 

They both rise to meet him, for he is a very king 
in his own little kingdom, and all his womenkind, 
from wife to scullery -maid, bow down to his 
sovereign will. One look at his face satisfies his 
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wife that the delay in town has not been a disagree- 
able one. A small sigh of relief escapes her, as she 
hurries forward to greet her lord. She takes his hat 
and umbrella, for he objects to be waited upon by 
a servant. Mrs. Northcote helps him off with his 
overcoat; and divested of these encumbrances he 
throws himself on to the lounge, while he rubs his 
hands and breaks into a laugh that has a discordant 
ring in it. 

" Congratulate me, girls.^* All women are girls to 
him, for, he argues, there are old girls and young 
girls; if they he young they like the appellation, and 
if old they like it still more. " I have made ;f 5,000 
clear to-day ; we have had a panic in the house, such 
a time. Things have fallen five and six per cent, 
in half an hour. I had a tip this morning that 
* Totterby and Shakem ; * the bankers, were going to 
stop payment, so on that I sold all round, until I 
was black in the face ; things went down with a run, 
and I have landed a clear ^v^ thous.'* 

" Did I understand you, David, that stocks have 
gone dowfif and yet you have made money ? What 
a wonderful business yours is! It does not seem 
to matter which way stocks go, you are sure to be 
right." 

" Ah ! Fanny, my dear, will you never understand 
the difference between * bulling ' and * bearing * ? 
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Now I will explain it to you once more, while Alice 
makes me a glass of lemonade (not too much sugar, 
dear girl). We wilf begin with 'bearing.' For 
argument sake, we will take Brighton Railway stock. 
I give you my opinion that Brighton A Avill have 
a considerable fall to-morrow, and advise you to sell 
five thousand at the opening price. They fall, say, two 
per cent. You close them, and make j^ioo clear. 
Now do you see ? " 

" No, I must be very stupid, but I cannot say I 
do ; how can I sell Brighton Railway stock when I 
have not any to sell ? " 

" But, my dear girl, that is just the thing I am 
explaining to you. You sell for the fall, that is, in 
the hope of buying back at a lower price what you 
have sold, and so making the difference; of course 
if they go higher you have to pay the difference." 

" Oh, then, selling what you have not got is being 
a* bear'?'* 

** Yes ! that's it ; now for a ' bull.' Supposing you 
buy a certain stock (which you do not intend to pay 
for in full) in the anticipation that it will go up 
before the next settling day, that is being a * bull.' " 

" Well, I think I understand the terms better than 
I have ever done before; but the way you make 
money on the Stock Exchange will always be a 
mystery to me." 
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As I daresay it is to the majority of people ; but 
here comes Alice with my lemonade, and James to 
say dinner is served. I know you two dear girls 
will excuse my City clothes for one day, I am so 
tired and feel starving, so with your permission I 
will sit down as I am." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

IN NEW YORK. 

" But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
But makes me poor indeed.'' — Shakespeare. 

The Red Comet arrived in New York on May 2, 1879. 

When Dolly first set foot in the new country she 
had quite resolved that it must be her home for 
many years, and had made up her mind, that come 
what would, she must succeed in the life she had 
started on. 

Poor girl ! she felt very sad and dreary when she 
first left the ship, for although she had experienced 
great tri^Lls, and had put up with many insults on 
board, yet it was the last link that bound her to 
dear old England ; and she realized then, that she 
was indeed alone and friendless in a strange country, 
without occupation and, alas ! without a character ; 
although several of the lady passengers, headed by 
Mrs. Mills, had presented her with a testimonial, 
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speaking highly of her kind attention and willing 
service during the voyage ; and when they heard she 
had resolved to leave the ship at New York, they 
made up a purse between them of ;f lo, which Mrs. 
Mills gave her. 

As she shook hands cordially with the little 
stewardess she added — 

" Now, Miss Norton, I have given you my address, 
and whenever you return to England I hope you 
will come and see me, when we can compare notes 
of our impressions of the new country." 

Dolly thanked her, and never forgot that kind 
speech, or the true womanly feeling that prompted it. 

As the ship came alongside the quay. Doctor Har- 
rison was giving Dolly some last instructions as to 
her course of action. He advised her to go before 
the British Consul in New York, and state that she 
was willing and desirous of remaining in America, and 
that, coupled with the report from the .Company's 
agent (as dictated by the captain), would enable her 
to do as she wished ; otherwise they had no power 
to leave her behind ; or if they did, she could always 
come upon the Comet Line for free passage to 
* England, which, he added with a smile, " I do not 
think you are likely to do." 

He then told her that either that afternoon or the 
next morning, he would bring Miss Minnie Fulton 
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{his fiancee) to see the ship, and together they would 
take her to some respectable boarding-house in the 
city, and do their best to put her in the way of earning 
her own living. 

As he finished speaking, a delighted look came 
into the young doctor's face, as he caught sight of 
Colonel Fulton and his daughter Minnie standing on 
the quay. They had come all the way from Boston 
to welcome back the wanderer, and had spied him 
out some minutes before, as he stood talking to 
Dolly on deck. They were now frantically waving 
their handkerchiefs to attract his attention. At 
length the gangway was made fast, and Doctor 
Harrison was one of the first to set foot on his native 
shore. 

The lovers no doubt had many things to say to 
each other after such a long separation; any way, 
the poor little stewardess was forgotten, as she stood 
apart unheeded By the bustling crowd ; but she still 
had many duties to attend to, which she hastened 
to complete, so as to be ready to go ashore when 
Doctor Harrison came for her. She felt he would 
come, according to his promise, and the following 
day, about two o'clock, the young doctor went on 
board to see the stewardess. He brought with him 
a kind, polite note from Miss Fulton, to whom he 
had described Dolly as a young English lady in 
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trouble and alone, which was quite enough to recom- 
mend her to the warm-hearted American girl. ^ In 
her note, Miss Fulton regretted very much being 
unable to accompany Doctor Harrison, but she 
would be so glad if Miss Norton would call upon 
her that afternoon. 

Dolly obtained the necessary permission to go 
ashore, which the captain readily gave : as the very 
fact of going alone with the young doctor would be 
another accusation against her. 

They took the " Pavonia " steam ferry across 
from Jersey side to New York. Dolly was very 
much struck with the ferry boats ; to her unaccus- 
tomed eyes they looked like floating villages, moved 
by steam ; she counted nineteen vehicles on the one 
they crossed in, and as some large waggons drove 
n to the kind of roadway which lies between the 
divisions for passengers, our little English girl felt 
rather alarmed. 

Arrived on the other side, they then proceeded 
to walk up Broadway. There Dolly experienced 
what I think most Britishers feel in her position: 
she felt she was in a foreign country, amid a foreign 
people, foreign customs and surroundings,, yet every- 
where around her she heard her native tongue. 

Broadway appeared to be one straight intermin- 
able thoroughfare, crowded with vehicles and foot 
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passengers ; the roadway seemed to be one moving 
mass, in which the drivers were getting fearfully 
confused, and no one seemed to know which way 
they were going. 

After walking on for some tim^ (during which 
every man, woman, or child who passed stared at 
Dolly as though the word " stranger " were printed 
in large letters on her f^ice) they took a turning to 
the left, called Chambers Street. 

Doctor Harrison then explained to his companion 
that they could have crossed direct to Chambers 
Street by the " Pavonia " ferry, but he added — 

" I wanted you to see a little of New York City 
life. Now from here we can take the Elevated 
Railway up town. Miss Fulton and her father are 
staying at the Park Avenue Hotel, which is too far 
away for you to walk there, so we can take the car 
\o Thirty-third Street, and then it is only a few 
blocks down." 

The Elevated Railway was of course a great 
novelty to Dolly, and she was forced to acknowledge 
she much preferred it to the London Underground, 

At length they arrived at their destination. Park 
Avenue Hotel is situate on Park Avenue, which is 
really only a continuation of Fourth Avenue, but 
in a more aristocratic neighbourhood, being farther 
i^p town. 
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The hotel is a magnificent iron building seven 
stories high, and occupying, in the language of the 
country, an entire block. It was originally built 
for a hospital, but the undertaking did not answer, 
and it was afterwards turned into an hotel. The 
rooms are rather small, but most exquisitely deco- 
rated and furnished; in fact, the whole internal 
arrangements of the house are perfect. 

Doctor Harrison led Dolly up the broad, hand^ 
some entrance-steps, across the vestibule, and into 
what appeared to innocent little Dolly a tiny room, 
the walls of which were all upholstered in crimson 
velvet : there was a settee round three sides of it. 
They sat down, and immediately a coloured man 
entered and shut the door. He took hold of a rope 
that went through the ceiling, and just as Dolly 
wondered what would happen next. Doctor Harrison 
said " First floor ! " The black man opened the door, 
and they got out. 

That was our heroine's first experience of an 
American elevator. 

They found themselves in a splendid white marble 
corridor. Dolly followed her companion past several 
doors; at length he paused at one, and knocked. 
Some one said " Come in," and they entered. 

Seated in a rocking-chair near the window was 
a pale, delicate-looking girl, who, as her visitors 
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entered the apartment, hastily rose and, with a bright 
smile and outstretched hands, advanced to meet them* 

" This is real good of you, Miss Norton, to come 
all this way to see me. As you may guess, I was 
having an elegant time alone, for papa has gone out." 

By which speech she implied that Dolly was doing 
the kindness, and so strove to set the poor girl at 
her ease. 

" Now sit rigtit down. I should not be surprised 
to hear that Ned has made you walk nearly all the 
way. I know of old he has no mercy. I will have 
tea in right away, and we can have a nice cosy little 
chat before papa comes in." 

They talked together for some time, and Dolly 
told her new friend some of her troubles on board 
ship; explaining to .her how anxious she was to 
obtain some respectable employment in New York. 

Miss Fulton tried to persuade her to go to Boston, 
for she argued — 

" Ned and I are to be married in the fall, then 
I shall have a home of my own and be able to help 
you ; besides, think what a dreadful thing it would 
be to be sick alone here in New York. In Boston 
there are so many more English people, and you 
might possibly meet some one you know." 

That last argument quite decided Dolly, for 
although she knew so few people she was in constant 
fear of somebody recognizing her. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

WITH THE TULLYS. 

" For covetousness disbelieveth God, and laugheth at the rights 
of men, 
Wealth hath never given happiness, but often hastened 
misery."— TUPPER. 

Mrs. Northcotb had been staying with her friends 
the TuUys for more than a month. She had several 
reasons for prolonging her visit. 

At Lympton, where every one was on the alert to 
pick even the tiniest hole in his neighbour's coat, 
she would have been obliged (that is, of course, if 
she valued the good opinion of Lympton, which she 
did) to maintain the strictest privacy, at least during 
the first months of her mourning ; while in London 
there were many little mild enjoyments which she 
did not consider incompatible with her present state 
of despondency. 

There were the quiet little dinners to which three 
or four of Mr. Tullys chosen friends were invited. 
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They could not be described as feasts of reason and 
the flowing of soul, for the conversation, even in the 
ladies* presence, generally veered round to stocks 
and sh^es ; but the viands and wines, which were 
of the choicest, the fair widow by no means despised. 
Then there were the little shopping excursions to 
London, a visit to the Royal Academy, the drives 
round the Park, the Saturdays at the Crystal Palace, 
all of which she enjoyed in a very mild way, and 
they afforded her ample opportunities of showing off 
her handsome clothes — one of the dearest objects of 
her life. 

Another reason for her prolonged stay in Streat- 
ham was, she was anxious that the Lympton folks 
should not think she was callous as to what became 
of Dolly, and they would naturally imagine her visit 
to London at such a time was in some way con^ 
nected with the fugitive ; besides, she thought, if 
Dolly should alter her mind and return home it 
would be just as well for her to find only the 
servants there. 

At the end of a month she felt she might consider 
herself well rid of her step-daughter, and that by 
that time she must be fairly launched upon the 
world, whether to float or sink she cared not. 

One evening, towards the close of May, Mrs. 
Northcote was sitting alone under the shade of a 
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fine old chestnut tree in the garden of " Fairlawn." 
She held a book in her lap, but was not reading, 
neither was she (although her eyes were fixed upon 
it) admiring the beauty of the tree under which she 
sat ; though, covered with the wax-like blossoms, it 
was an object well worthy of admiration. 

But Mrs. Northcote was one of those people who 
are never touched by the beauties of nature. She 
would gush over a smart bonnet, and go into 
raptures over a wreath of artificial flowers, though 
she had gazed unmoved upon the Himalayas; the 
loveliest views had no charms for her, and she much 
preferred a drive down Regent Street to the most 
beautiful country scenery. She had no love or taste 
for the sublimest of all arts, music, but was one of 
those (and their name is legion) who would go- to a 
classical concert because it is " the correct thing ; " 
sit for three hours stifling their yawns, and come 
away declaring they have enjoyed it, and all because 
it is the fashion. As she was sitting alone in the 
garden of " Fairlawn," she was thinking over her 
future plans ; she had decided to return home on the 
morrow, and it was arranged Mrs. TuUy was to 
accompany her to spend a week or two at Lympton, 
Mr. Tully, as soon as he could conveniently leave 
town, was to join them there, when all three were to 
proceed to Scotland for three weeks or a month* 
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Her stay in Streatham had rather unsettled Mrs. 
Northcote ; she was one of those who are always 
craving for more. Her pretty house ^at Lympton, 
which after her early life was a very paradise to 
her, now, as compared with her present luxurious 
quarters, seemed small and dingy. She was think- 
ing over her income, which at one time would have 
struck her as colossal for one woman to spend, but 
which she now felt was quite insufficient for her 
many wants. She had about £700 per annum 
coming in from safe investments that Mr, Northcote 
had made many years before, but hardly any of them 
bringing in more than four, or four and a half, per 
cent. 3^5000, together with Highbeach, would go 
from her on Dolly's marriage; it may be remem- 
bered that Mr. Northcote omitted to make any 
proviso in his will as to his wife's consent to that 
marriage. She had that afternoon received some 
heavy bills for things she had had in the neighbour* 
hood, and was thinking over the many calls she had 
for money, and wishing her income was double what 
it was, when she looked up and saw her host coming 
towards her. 

" Ah, dear girl ! all alone ? I know you will for- 
give us, but Alice and I had so many little things to 
arrange before she leaves to-morrow. Now I have 
settled everything, and feel I can spare her for a 
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week or two's change at your charming little place. 
But," he added, looking at his* companion, "fair 
lady, why so sad ? May I hope it is because you are 
sorry to leave us? You know, dear Fanny, how 
much we have both enjoyed your society." 

• Could she but have heard him laughing about her 
to his wife sometimes, perhaps she would not so 
readily have believed his flattery. 

" Yes, David, of course I am sorry to leave you ; 
my visit has been most charming. You and dear 
Alice have been all that is kind to me; but as 
you came along I was hot thinking of anything so 
pleasant. I was thinking of money-matters, and 
wondering if I could not get an equally safe invest- 
ment to bring me in more than I am getting now. 
You know some of my money is on a land mortgage, 
some in railway preference stocks, and in Consols ; 
the most interest I am getting is four and a half per 
cent." 

* An instantaneous look of triumph passed over 
-Tully's face. This was the moment he had been 
wishing for, and which he knew must come sooner 
or later — ^the first desire to speculate. 

He had, after sowing the germs, studiously avoided 
the subject lest- his visitor, whom he thoroughly 
understood, should have her suspicions aroused, and 
fancy he wanted the handling of her money. Now, 
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however, he was free to speak, for the proposition 
came from her, as he never forgot to remind her in 
after years. 

"Of course, dear girl, there are lots of splendid 
securities which would bring you in ten or twelve 
per cent, interest. Why, if I were satisfied with four 
per cent, for my, money, do you think I could keep up 
this house, or do as I do ? No^ of course not ; I 
should be no better off than you are." 

The widow's eyes sparkled : could she indeed have 
a house like this, and live in this style ? 

" Besides," continued the tempter, " it is not 
advisable to have your money locked up as it were ; 
that is, invested in a security which is not convert- 
ible at any time, such as a land mortgage ; why you 
will have to give six months' notice before you can 
get your money. Now a friend of mine the other 
day bought 20,000 * Philadelphia and Reading ' rail- 
way shares for investment ; they have gone up ten 
per cent. ; he has sold out, and made jf 1000 in less 
than a fortnight; there's a magnificent percentage 
for you, and^there are chances like that every day." 

They continued on the same subject for nearly an 
hour, and before they had finished Mrs. Northcote 
was quite convinced she was going to treble her in- 
come, and that until she could get rid of her present 
investment it was so much time and money wasted. 
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In a private conversation that evening with his 
wife, Mr. TuUy told her that the time they had so 
long waited for had come at last, and that he 
should have the investing of Mrs. Northcote's money. 
•' Bah ! " he added, " the silly fool fancies she has 
not enough to spend on her lovely person, and 
actually envies us ; well, then, let her come in with 
us ; it is float or sink for us all.*' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A CHANGE FOR DOLLY. 

** And now that sad and silent hour 
Thus much of thee can still restore, 
And sorrow unobserved may pour 
The plaint she dare not speak before." — Byron. 

Thanks to Miss Fulton's influence and recommen- 
dation^ Dolly obtained a situation as assistant in 
*' a dry goods store " on Broadway, New York ; and 
before her kind friends left for Boston she was 
settled in a boarding-house not far from her place 
of business. 

She was fortunate enough to obtain six dollars 
(twenty-five shillings) per week, which was con- 
sidered good pay for the department in which she 
was. It would have been ample in England to 
have kept her in the position she now occupied, but 
in America everything is so much dearer that, with 
the strictest economy, she found it barely sufficient 
for her wants. She paid four dollars a week for her 
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board in a respectable but fourth-rate boarding- 
house, which left only two dollars for her clothes 
and washing — ^the latter is well known to be a very 
expensive item in America. Accustomed from her 
earliest childhood to every comfort and luxury, poor 
Dolly felt acutely the trials of her present life. She 
rose at half-past five every morning, had breakfast 
at half-past six, then started off to her day of labour. 
She had to be, at her duty by eight o'clock; there 
was half an hour allowed in the middle of the day 
for dinner, which most of the girls took with them. 
Dolly was content with some biscuits or fruit ; alas ! 
had her needs been larger her slender purse could 
not have gratified them. She generally managed to 
return home in time for the boarding-house dinner 
at seven o'clock ; but when unable to do so she had 
to go without. The long hours, hard work, and 
insufiicient food were fast telling on our little 
heroine; and at last she began to dread the time, 
which she saw looming in the distance, when she 
should be too ill to work — what would become of 
her then she dared not think. 

The evenings were the saddest part of the day. 
She generally came home worn out with fatigue 
from standing all day in a crowded shop, and, when 
her fellow-boarders had gone out pleasure-seeking, 
which they did as often as their limited means 
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would permit, then poor Dolly had ample time for 
reflection. 

Viewed through the vista of the thousands of 
miles of ocean that separated them, the trials and 
griefs she had gone through at home seemed almost 
infinitesimal. Oh, how she yearned for the clasp of 
a friend's hand, for a glimpse of a well-known and 
dearly loved face ! and often as she looked into the 
future a fearful dread would come upon her that she 
should die in a strange land among strangers, un- 
known and uncared for. She pictured to herself 
Jack and Marion, happy in each other; they would 
doubtless soon be married, and sometimes give her 
a thought, perhaps wondering what had become of 
her. Then she would half resolve to write and tell 
them she was well and happy. But no, she could 
not, the words seemed such a mockery; besides, 
Jack, perhaps, would misunderstand her again. He 
had scorned and ridiculed the last letter she wrote 
him, and she had been so careful in wording it ; if 
she wrote they might think she wanted their help. 
So she resolved that come what might she would 
make no sign. 

One evening when she was feeling very ill and 
depressed, she wrote a long letter, giving an account 
of her life since she left Lympton. This she folded 
and addressed to Miss Harcourt ; then she placed it 
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in another envelope, on which she wrote, "To be 
forwarded after my death." 

That done she felt a little more resigned, for she 
knew that whatever might happen to her, her 
darlings in the dear old land across the sea would 
know that she had always loved them, and been true 
to them, and that her prayers had always been for 
their happiness. 

After she had been for some time at her work and 
was getting a little more accustomed to the routine, 
as her employer paid her on the Saturday night he 
quietly said, " We shall not require your services on 
Monday, Miss Norton." Strange as this may appear 
to English readers, in America girls are frequently 
dismissed without any further explanation or apology. 

That was a fearful blow to poor Dolly. She dared 
not think what would become of her if she could not 
obtain another situation almost immediately, for her 
funds were very low, and by this time she had 
learned that New York is not the place in which to 
earn a living easily ; but her spirits seemed to rise 
to the occasion. That evening she spoke of her 
sudden dismissal to one of her fellow-boarders, who 
was rather superior to the rest, and who shared her 
room. She ended by saying, "It seems to be 
nothing unusual to be discharged without being told 
the why or wherefore ; " to which the American girl 
replied, in her well-accented and deliberate tones — 
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" Why, yes ; that's so ; the boss just tells you to 
clear out, and you've got to go right away; the 
occasion is not your afifair." 

" But," returned Dolly, " surely he must give me 
some reason, or at least tell me in what I have 
failed to please." 

: '' Not at all ; he just tells you to clear outf and he 
don't care a red cent, what becomes of you. So 
instead of worrying your brain as to what you have 
not done, just turn your mind to what you must do ; 
that is, to look out for something else,*' which sound 
practical advice Dolly knew she would do well to 
follow. 

After many, many days of weary seeking without 
any success, she at last heard of a situation as 
nursery governess to three children, aged from seven 
to twelve; and much as she disliked the idea of 
filling such an engagement, yet she felt bound to 
take it, should her reference to Miss Fulton prove 
satisfactory. She had broken into her last sovereign, 
and she knew that if she refused this situation it 
might be weeks before she heard of another. 

After anxiously waiting for two or three days, 
without hearing one way or the other, Dolly at 
length received a letter from Mrs. Newman (the 
mother of her future charges), to say the reference 
was satisfactory, and she was to enter upon her 
duties immediately. 
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Mrs. Newman was a true type of an American 
mother. She idolized her children as infants, and 
from the time they left off their cambric caps (a 
piece of finery American babies cling to until they 
are almost four years old), and began to sport fine 
clothes, their dress in her consideration came second 
only to her own. But she never allowed them in 
any way to come between her and her pleasure ; so 
when she did not feel inclined to be troubled with 
them they were left entirely to their coloured nurse, 
from whom consequently they learned many tricks 
and habits, which an English mother would be 
alarmed to hear of, but which an American con* 
siders ** real 'cute." 

It is needless to say these children were thoroughly 
spoilt ; they had never been controlled in any way, 
and Dolly soon found out that the task which lay 
before her was by no means an easy one. There 
were two boys and a girl. With the latter lay 
Dolly's chief trouble, she was simply incorrigible. 
From her earliest babyhood she had ruled her 
coloured nurse with a rod of iron, and consequently 
thought she was going to do the same with her new 
governess. 

This little lady of ten summers thought as much 
of her appearance as an English girl of eighteen in 
her first season. She was a coquette au pied de la 
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lettre, and took an early opportunity of informing 
Miss Norton that, at one of the "hops," at their 
hotel last fall, she heard one gentleman tell another 
that he considered Flossie Newman the belle of the 
ball. Dolly looked at the child in amazement, and 
could hardly believe her ears. 

The two boys were respectively aged seven and 
twelve. Charlie the elder was wild and unruly, but 
for all that was nothing to be compared with his 
sister. Percy the younger was far more tractable, 
and as he took a great fancy to Dolly from the first, 
he bade fair to give her less trouble than either of 
the others. 

It was now the end of June ; they were to travel 
three months, and to be back again in New York 
about the middle of October, as Mrs. Newman never 
missed the season in town. 

They were first to go to Saratoga, from there to 
Niagara, and then on to Lake George, which is such 
a favourite resort of the Americans. It was arranged 
that Dolly should travel with them, which she 
anticipated with great pleasure, for she would thus 
have a chance of seeing the country. 



CHAPTER XX. 

JACK HAS AN IDEA. 

" Seek a good wife of thy God ; for she is the best gift of His 

providence."— TUPPER. 

It was some time before Jack Wentworth recovered 
from the shock of his father's death. There had 
alwa3's existed a great affection between the two ; 
for although Mr. Wentworth was generally spoken 
of in Lympton as a morose, selfish, and disagreeable 
man (even his so-called friends said he was rather 
quick-tempered and very eccentric), to his boy Jack 
he had always been a loving, affectionate father, and 
what is more, a true and sympathetic friend. The 
poor young fellow felt his loss acutely, and, coming 
as it did directly upon the news of Dolly's flight, it 
seemed for a time to thoroughly unman him. 

After the funeral, when affairs came to be looked 
into. Jack found that his income was four times 
greater than he had ever expected it would be, and 
in place of the modest four or five hundred a year, 
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which his father had always spoken of as his annual 
income, Jack, to his intense surprise, found it to be 
at least two thousand pounds. In looking through 
his father's papers he came across a letter addressed 
to himself, and dated only a month or two back, in 
which the writer gently and tenderly told his dearly 
loved son of the disease he felt was upon him, and 
which he knew was wearing away his life. 

He spoke hopefully of a future state, and of meet- 
ing again in a happier land. He conjured his son to 
live his life as he had begun it, uprightly and honour- 
ably. He then spoke of Jack's affection for Dolly 
Northcote, which it appeared he had long ago found 
out for himself. He spoke of her with great affec- 
tion, and said the thought that she would one day be 
Jack's wife was a great comfort to him. He added, 
** She has a sweet and lovable disposition, and when 
she does love it will be with her whole heart ; but she 
is quick tempered and very impulsive, and must needs 
be well understood by the man she marries. Study 
her character well, dear boy, and you will find she is 
worthy of all love, honour, and respect. I bequeath 
her my dear love and a father's blessing." 

The writer then went on to speak of the happy life 
he had lived for the last few years, in spite of his 
pain and suffering, in the companionship of his son. 
And, lastly, he mentioned money, and explained his 
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motives for misleading Jack as to the amount of his 
income in these words, " As you know, it has always 
been my idea to live happily and contented with 
little. A young man is often led into profligate and 
pernicious habits from the very fact of knowing that 
his father is rich and can afford to pay for his extra- 
vagances. I feel sure that the training I have given 
you has been for good, I know you to be generous, 
not profligate: take the money, my boy, with my 
blessing, and make good use of it. In days to come, 
when you are united to the woman of your choice, 
you will neither of you reproach the poor old father, 
who first taught you self-denial and economy," And 
after a few expressions of love and afiection, the letter 
closed. 

Reading the above seemed to open all the poor 
boy's wounds afresh. When he thought of Dolly, 
of the happy life his father had planned for then) 
together, and of what had become of her since then, 
he seemed almost beside himself with grief. 

He was constantly being tortured with the scan- 
dalous reports that Mrs. Northcote had circulated 
in Lympton. The last was, she was sure that Dolly 
was not married to Arthur Daly, for had they been 
so, there would have been some demand made before 
this for the money which, by her father's will, was to 
come to her on her marriage. 
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The thought of Dolly's shame was more than Jack 
could bear, although he only half believed it. Other 
people believed it wholly, for the widow's argument 
had some force and reason. 

At last he resolved to sell his house and leave 
Lympton for ever. He would seek out Arthur Daly, 
and hear from him what had become of his lost dar- 
ling. Once possessed of that idea, I^e never rested 
until he put it into execution. 



II 



CHAPTER XXL 

A DIFFICULT SEARCH. 

" What is noble ? to inherit 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree ? 
There must be some other merit 
Higher yet than these for me ! 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life's majestic span 
Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man."— Charles Swain. 

What is life without an object ? Certainly very 
" flat, stale, and unprofitable," and human nature, if 
not already possessed of one, creates an object for 
itself. It is necessary to success, to " happiness, 
and even to life itself, although, alas ! many 
people's object in living is apparently only to live. 
It fills our being from the cradle to the grave, that 
perpetual feeling of unrest, that craving for something 
to live for, something to do. 

It is a favourite custom of many writers to por- 
tray, let us say a heroine, who spends her time doing 
nothing and is happy in the spending, until some fine 
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handsome lover comes upon the scene, and offers 
himself as the object of her life. 

I hold that such a being does not exist if, as we 
often read, " she would sit for hours doing nothing, 
with her hands folded before her, happy in her idle- 
ness." Then, I say her brain must have been busy, 
whether for mischief or not I will not attempt to 
say, as the days have long gone by since Doctor 
Watts expressed his opinion of the occupation that 
his Satanic majestj' finds for the idle, and it does not 
look well to be too old-fashioned. Yet which of us 
has not heard the young hopeful towards the close of 
the holidays beg mamma for V something to play 
with, something to do;*- and mamma wisely produces 
a paint-box, a fret saw, or some doll's clothes, to keep 
her darling " out of mischief." 

Following out the argument that to ensure happi- 
ness, or at least anything like content, it is necessary 
for man to have an object in his life, we must agree 
that it was a providential inspiration that suggested 
Itself to Jack Wentworth in the midst of his trouble 
and bereavement — that of seeking out his lost Dolly 
and, as he then thought, the partner of her flight. 

I am inclined to think that without that fortunate 
resolution poor Jack, if left to his own resources, 
would have gone the way of many young men, 
situated as he then was. Without occupgftion, with 
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an income increased twenty-fold (his father had never 
allowed him more than pfioo a year), surrounded 
by every temptation, just smarting from a cruel blow, 
without any real friend to give him a word of advice ; 
he would most likely have trodden the downward 
path as quickly and as readily as any young repro- 
bate of his time ; but, as he often told Dolly in after 
years, the thought of her saved him. 

With some little difficulty he sold the old house 
at Lympton. Two maiden ladies bought it, and 
took the furniture as it stood at a valuation ; in 
which Jack considered himself very fortunate, as 
he had enough romance in his nature to make 
distasteful to him the idea of selling the whole 
lot off by public auction ; and yet he felt he could 
never live in the dear old house again, nor endure 
the sight of the well-known furniture, it all seemed 
so painfully connected with the dead. 

Immediately the final arrangements were made, 
Jack started for London* He intended remaining 
there a day or two, previous to sailing for Mel- 
bourne ; where, he understood from Mrs. Northcote, 
Arthur Daly had gone, accompanied by Dolly. 

Arrived in London, he took up his abode at the 
Charing Cross Hotel; and the following day he 
hastened to call on Miss Harcourt, to whom he 
related all he knew of her friend's sudden disappear- 
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ance, which was the first intimation she had had 
of the painful circumstance. 

Of course she was very much shocked at the 
reports Mrs. Northcote had circulated in Lympton, 
but nothing would make her believe that Dolly 
had disgraced herself. Of course, she allowed, 
appearances were very much against her, yet she 
persisted in declaring that, if she had been infatu- 
ated enough to have run away with the young 
Irishman, she did so as his wife. Then after a 
pause she added, while a much softer look came 
into her face — 

" No, I will riot believe a word of it, poor darling. 
I have done wrong to doubt her for a second ; she 
is too good, pure-minded, and open, to have taken 
such a step." 

Then with tears in her eyes she entreated Jack 
to find out what had become of her, and if possible 
bring her back to Harley Street, where the generous 
girl declared she should always find a home, as 
she was sure poor Dolly could never live happily 
with that " horrid woman." Before Jack left 
Harley Street he was presented to an American 
gentleman, who seemed to be on very intimate 
terms with the family, and whose very name 
(although the rather common one of Robertson) 
as Mrs. Harcourt introduced him caused a bright 
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blush to suffuse her daughter's cheek, which rather 
opened master Jack's eyes as to ''the way the 
wind was blowing." 

It is needless to say, after his great experience 
he considered himself quite a connoisseur in all 
matters pertaining to the heart. 

When Jack left his friends, he strolled citywards, 
without any definite idea in his mind as to his 
next move. His original intention had been to 
start as soon as he conveniently could for Mel- 
bourne, and he had intended booking his passage 
that afternoon ; but his conversation with Miss 
Harcourt had rather unsettled him, and since he 
had heard Marion's warm defence of her friend, 
he began to think that perhaps his doubts and 
suspicions had been rather premature. But if Dolly 
had not eloped with Arthur Daly, and was not with 
him in Melbourne, then the question suggested 
itself, what had become of her? where was she 
now? Perhaps she was fighting her battle single- 
handed in the great struggle for existence. Little 
as Jack knew of the hardships and privations of 
poverty, when he thought of Dolly, surrounded as 
she had been all her life by every luxury and 
comfort, suddenly thrown upon the wide world, 
friendless and alone, to earn her living as best she 
might, the thought was maddening to him; and 
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in the pain it caused him, came second only to 
the first idea he had had of her flight. And then, 
again,, he asked himself, why had she taken such 
a rash step without letting any of her friends know 
,her intention ? Surely some one must have influ- 
enced her; if so, who would, be able to do that, 
but one she loved? and, again, who could that be 
but Arthur Daly ? She knew no one else. 

Then the poor young fellow proceeded to torture 
himself with the conviction that she must have 
gone off with the young Irishman, and had quite 
made up his mind that he would take his passage 
that very afternoon for Melbourne. He had noticed 
as he passed the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation 'Company's offices in Cockspur Street, 
that one of their ships was advertised to leave 
Gravesend at 12.30 on the Thursday in the following 
week, via the Suez Canal for Adelaide, Melbourne, 
and Sydney; but as he read the notice he had 
quite decided Dolly had not gone to Australia, and 
was most likely still in England. 

Now, as he was walking down the Strand he 
changed his mind again, and felt the only way 
to find his lost darling would be to start at once 
for the port to which he understood Arthur Daly 
was bound. 

He stood still for one minute hesitating whether 
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to go back to the office he had just passed, or go 
forward to the one in Leadenhall Street. 

As he was within five minutes' walk of the one 
and a good half-hour of the other, it seemed far 
more natural for him to turn back ; but no, some- 
thing urged him forward— perhaps it was the 
thought, as he passed his hotel, that he had nothing 
to do all the long afternoon, and he took the longer 
walk just to give him an occupation: perhaps he 
was influenced by some unknown power that is 
always at work moulding our destinies. 

Jack Wentworth little knew, as he hesitated, 
that the happiness of his future life depended on 
which way he turned. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A CLUE. 

" Ah, then ! what honest triumph flushed my breast, 
This truth once known." — Samuel Rogers. 

Jack \Ventworth strolled on towards Leadenhall 
Street, down Fleet Street, up Ludgate Hill, round 
St. Paul's Churchyard, and down Cheapside. He 
had reached the Mansion House, and was just about 
to cross the road to Comhill, still thinking of Dolly 
and her troubles, and all his plans for the future, if 
he could only find her free and persuade her to 
return. His attention was suddenly arrested and his 
thoughts instantaneously brought from the realms 
of fancy to the stem realities of life. 

An old gentleman was quietly crossing King 
William Street from the foot of Comhill, and make- 
ing his way towards St. Swithin's Lane. 

Jack noticed him look, first to the right and then 
to the left, before he stepped off the pavement into 
the road, and then proceed timidly to cross. 

The old gentleman was unfortunately slightly deaf 
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and felt that nervousness so natural to deaf persons. 
He was in the middle of the road, when a hansom 
cab, driven, as is often the case, by a careless driver, 
came rattling down Lombard Street, towards the 
Mansion House. 

The cabman called out, the old gentleman did not 
hear, and consequently took no notice. In another 
instant he must have been under the horse's feet, 
when Jack, with wonderful presence of mind, rushed 
forward, seized the old gentleman, and literally 
dragged him from under the horse's head, depositing 
him safely on the pavement. 

•For one instant the poor old man was too frightened 
to speak, the shock seemed to have paralyzed him ; 
then he seized Jack's hands, and between his gasps 
for breath murmured, ** God bless you — you have 
saved my life — stay, I — must speak with you." 

The cabman in the meantime had driven off, 
naturally considering himself quite the aggrieved 
party, and apostrophizing the poor old gentleman in 
no very complimentary terms. 

Jack waited a minute or two for his companion to 
recover himself a little, thinking he would doubtless 
thank him, and then both could proceed on their 
separate ways. But he soon perceived that the 
shock had been so great as to render it quite im- 
possible for the old gentleman to walk without 
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assistance ; so with a true feeling of chivalry, Jack 
hastened to offer his services, assuring his companion 
that he had nothing to do, and that he would only be 
too happy if he would allow him to see him to his 
destination, or at least part of the way.' The old 
gentleman hesitated for a minute and then, seeing 
that the offer was made in earnest, he very gratefully 
accepted it. As soon as he began to walk he found 
out how much the fright had unnerved him, and was 
very glad of the assistance of Jack's strong young 
arm. 

They proceeded to walk down St. Swithin's Lane 
towards Cannon Street Station, and during their 
progress the old gentleman informed Jack that he 
lived at Blackheath, and was then on his way home. 
Not feeling at all well that afternoon, and fearing 
a bad attack of headache, to which he was very sub- 
ject, he had left the office, an hour earlier than usual. 
** You perceive, my dear sir," he added, " that unfor- 
tunately I am rather deaf, and I suffer very much 
from dreadful singing in my ears and noises in my 
head ; and when I am feeling poorly, as I do this 
afternoon, my hearing is much worse. So no doubt 
I mistook the noise of the cab for one of the dreadful 
rumblings I so often hear in my ears." 

Poor old man, he actually seemed to wish to 
apologize for his infirmity. Alas! poor sensitive, 
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human nature, what will we not suffer not to be 
thought different to our fellows ! 

That poor old gentleman, like hundreds of others 
in his condition, would have enjoyed many conver- 
sations and experienced great comfort if he would 
only have used a speaking tube ; but no, his greatest 
dread was that people should think he was very deaf ; 
so he was content to hear part of what was said to 
him and guess at the remainder, give wrong answers 
or none at all, and all from mere excessive sensitive- 
ness. 

Which of us has not a friend, particularly a lady 
friend, who arrived at a certain age finds she requires 
spectacles to assist her failing sight ? but, rather than 
have them until she is absolutely forced, she will 
screw up her eyes and pretend to read or work as 
well as ever ; or perhaps she will use an eye-glass for 
one eye, which is more trouble and inconvenience to 
her than none at all, and every time she uses it must 
remind her she is fast going into the " sere and 
yellow leaf " stage of existence ; whereas, if she 
would only wear an honest pair of spectacles, she 
might delude herself into believing she could see as 
well as ever, and was only ascending the hill of life. 

Arrived at Cannon Street Station, Jack found that 
his companion was very weak and shaky, and after a 
great deal of persuasion he induced him to go into 
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the refreshment room, have a little brandy, and take 
a few minutes' rest. 

The old gentleman then took out his pocket-book, 
and handed to Jack a card, which bore the inscrip- 
tion, " Mr. Rowland, Oakdene, Blackheath ; " saying 
as he gave it to him — 

"That is my address. The house is only ten 
minutes' walk from the station; if you will return 
and dine with me this evening I shall be delighted. 
There is a train which leaves here in five minutes' 
time, and we have a very good service back to town 
in the evening ; so if you have nothing better to do, 
let me prevail on you to take pity on me, and share 
my bachelor's fare this evening." 

Jack accepted the invitation as frankly as it was 
given, as he saw that Mr. Rowland was really unfit 
to travel alone. It was true he had to book his 
passage for Melbourne, but this, he argued, " would 
do just as well the next morning, a few hours could 
not make much difference." This excepted he had 
nothing to do, and aowhere to go. So a few minutes 
later Jack was seated in the train on his way to 
Oakdene, the accepted guest of a man who half an 
hour ago he had never seen. 

Mr. Rowland was much prepossessed with the 
appearance and conversation of his new acquaintance. 
Jack's fine open countenance, pleasant genial manner. 
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and manly bearing, rarely failed to win him friends ; 
and to an old gentleman of Mr. Rowland's peculiar dis- 
position they were especially pleasing, as they formed 
an agreeable contrast to the conceit, dandyism, and 
affectation of many young men he wais accustomed 
to meet, and with whom he was thoroughly dis- 
gusted. They had not gone very far before Jack 
informed his companion who he was ; that he had 
lately lost his father, and that he was only staying 
in town for a few days prior to his voyage to the 
Antipodes, and he added with rather a sad smile — 

** So you see, sir, I am a wanderer on the face of 
the earth. I sold the old house and furniture as it 
stood, and left Lympton last Thursday, perhaps for 
ever." 

" Lympton did you say ? Lympton in Devonshire ? 
what a strange coincidence! I have a young friend 
there, in whom I am greatly interested; you will 
doubtless know her, at least by name. Miss North- 
cote, of Highbeach, Lympton. She has lately lost 
her father. Her poor mother was an old and valued 
friend of mine." 

Mr. Rowland was evidently thinking of the days 
** lang syne," for he did not notice the start or the 
flush of pain that accompanied it and momentarily 
suffused Jack's face like a crimson flood, leaving it 
pale by contrast at the mention of Dolly's name. 
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" Oh yes, I did know Miss Northcote during her 
father's lifetime, but she has left Lympton, and Mr. 
Northcote's second wife is now living at Highbeach." 

" Left Lympton has she ? Well that accounts 
for her not having answered a letter I wrote to her 
some weeks ago, and, until now, I thought it very 
strange she had taken no notice of it — particularly 
as it was to inform her that I had been able, 
fortunately, to find a very good situation for a young 
woman from your village, whom she strongly recom- 
mended to my notice." 

** Miss Northcote left Lympton on the 19th of last 
April. I well remember it; it was the day before 
my poor father died." 

A look of intense pain spread over Jack's face at 
the mention of that fatal day, which Mr. Rowland 
noticed, and attributed to the thought of his father's 
death. But, although Jack sincerely mourned the 
loss of an affectionate father, I am inclined to think 
it was something more even than filial love 
that caused that flush of mingled pain and indig- 
nation. 

"Then I received her letter on the very day she 
left Lympton ; the reason I remember it so distinctly 
is, that our boat, the Red Comet, sailed for New 
York on the 20th of April. She had been in dry 
dock, bBing repaired, for nearly a month, and there 
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was some little difficulty about getting her out the 
day she was advertised to sail ; but we managed it, 
and I sent the young woman Miss Northcote recom- 
mended to me out in her as stewardess the very day 
after she called at our office with the letter," 

A pause* 

"Dear me now, what was her name? Gordon? 
Lawton ? No, no, I have it — Norton, Dorcas 
Norton; and a nice baggage she has turned out I 
hear — flirting with the saloon passengers, insulting 
the captain, and I know not what else, I had a 
fine character of her the last time the Red Comet 
was in port ; but perhaps you know the girl." 

" I know of no young woman named Norton in 
Lympton. There is aft old couple of that name who 
used to keep the turnpike on the Slowminster Road, 
but they are very old and have neither children nor 
grandchildren living. I do not know of any one else 
bearing that name, and I have lived in Lympton all 
my life. What was the girl like, sir ? " 

" Well, I am a strong believer in physiognomy, but 
I must acknowledge I was never more deceived in 
any one in my life. She was quite a young thing, 
not more than twenty I should think. Perhaps you 
will say too young to send out in such a position as 
stewardess ; but I was so taken with the girl, and it 
seemed such a good opening for her, that I actually 
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let her go, on Miss Northcote's recommendation, 
without making any further inquiries about her. 
She was about middle height and, I noticed, was • 
dressed in deep mourning. She had a fresh com- 
plexion ; the colour of her hair I am not sure about, 
as it was partly hidden under her hat, but I think it 
was a light brown ; her eyes were a beautiful bright 
blue, and looked you fearlessly in the face, but 
without a rude stare or any consciousness of their 
own beauty — in fact, they reminded me of eyes I 
had known and admired many, many years ago. 
But it was her expression that charmed me most. 
There was such a wistful pleading about the mouth, 
such a brave, patient look in the eyes, which gave 
me the impression she could suffer and be strong. 
She seemed to possess the wherewithal to make the 
plainest face loveable and beautiful. She was " 

*' Oh stay, sir, stay ! I see it all ; it was Dolly 
herself. How could I have been so blind !^ — my 
brave darling in such a position. There has been 
some mistake. I must find her at once. Oh, sir, 
you do not know the torture I have suffered, or how 
I have wronged her. I must start for New York at 
once. I ." 

Just then the train ran into Blackheath station 
and Jack would then and there have put his plan 
into execution, and have rushed back to London 

12 
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had not Mr. Rowland prevented him by pointing out 
the absurdity of his returning that night, at the same 
time assuring him the best and quickest way would 
be to leare Liverpool on the following Saturday 
by the White Star Line. It being then Thursday 
he could leave London some time the next day, and 
so do the voyage as quickly as possible. To which 
arrangement Jack agreed as soon as he had time to 
realize the sense of the argument. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TULLY AND HIS VICTIM. 

'* Years passed away, and where he lived and how 
Was then unknown, . , . indeed we know not now." 

George Crabbe. 

Which of us in these days of wild speculation 
(I had almost said gambling) has not some relation, 
friend, or acquaintance, either on, or in some 
way connected with the London Stock Exchange ? 
Who has not heard of the anxiety felt in "the 
House," after any sudden fluctuation of a specu- 
lative stock, as to whether such and such an 
operator (who is known to have a large account 
open, and whose stock has gone fifteen or twenty 
per cent, against him, since the last "carrying 
over" day) will be able to meet his differences ? 

The Committee of the London Stock Exchange 
appoints three days once a fortnight for the settle- 
ment of business done during that period. 

The first, commonly called " Contango" day, the 
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Clerk of the House fixes the " making-up prices" 
at twelve o'clock^ by taking the then actual market 
prices of the stocks bought or sold. 

The second, called " Name" or "Ticket" day, is 
that on which the name of the buyer or the ticket of 
the stock is passed between broker and dealer. 

The third is "Settling" or "Account" day; on 
which the differences on stocks or shares bought or 
sold during the past fortnight have to be paid ; and 
any broker or jobber failing to pay such differences 
is declared a defaulter, and at once ceases to be a 
member of the Exchange. 

Nearly three months have passed since that last 
evening in April, when David Tully returned home 
to his beautiful house in Streatham and exultantly 
informed his wife and Mrs. Northcote that he had 
" landed a clear five thou.'' in one day, on a " tip " 
he had received in the morning. 

What a different expression his face wears now, 
as he sits in his private office, on the last " carry- 
ing over" day in July ! 

His usually pale countenance is flushed with ex- 
citement, his long hair is rough and dishevelled, 
as he constantly passes the fingers of his left hand 
through it in his vain efforts to compose his 
thoughts. The table at which he is seated is 
covered with slips of paper, on which he has been 
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making endless calculations, while his eyes are 
fixed on the tape of the telegraph which connects 
his office with the Stock Exchange, and which, as 
it slowly ticks forth the prices of the stocks, con- 
firms what he now knows to be inevitable — his 
entire ruin ; and with a low muttered curse, he 
flings himself forward on his desk. 

He has been on his last legs for some weeks 
past, but by some means (what they were we shall 
soon see) he has always managed to tide over his 
affairs for a time, and until the last day or two 
had hoped that the end had not yet come. 

He has passed the whole of the previous night 
in his study, with his devoted wife by his side, 
planning and scheming how his failure could be 
averted ; but after many hours spent with the true 
state of affairs before their eyes, they at last agreed 
that nothing short of a miracle could save them; 
and that miracle must take the form of a ten per 
cent, fall in the stocks that he was a " bear" of. 

But instead of a fall, the tape is slowly registering 
a steady rise. 

He has been speculating madly and recklessly 
for some time past, always arguing that " things 
had reached their top," and that they must fall 
considerably. Had they done so, they would not 
only have prevented his ruin, but would partly have 
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recouped his severe losses. Since Mrs. Northcote's 
return from Scotland (where she only stayed a 
fortnight) she had been visiting the Tullys at 
Streatham, as the scheme that Tully had in his 
mind required her immediate presence in his house 
to complete it. 

During Mrs. Tully's absence in Scotland with the 
widow, Tully sustained some very heavy losses, the 
anxiety of which prevented him joining the ladies 
as he had anticipated; hence their hasty return 
to town. 

As he had nearly come to the end of his tether, 
he decided that his next and last venture should 
not be at his own risk, but at "dear Fanny's;" 
so very soon after her return to Streatham, he 
made it quite clear to her, by his wonderful per- 
suasive powers . and clever arguments, how very 
foolish she was to be satisfied with her present 
income ; and how, if she would only buy " Mexican 
Rails." at the price they then stood at, they would 
pay her ten per cent, for her money, and she was 
almost certain in a few weeks' time to be able to 
sell out and take a very handsome profit. This 
prophecy — although the chances were all against 
it, had, alas ! for Mrs. Northcote's future safety — all 
come true, and in three weeks' time she cleared 
over £1000. 
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Once she had tasted the excitement of specula- 
tion, she wanted little inducement to launch out 
to a still greater extent, and although the next 
transaction showed a heavy loss, still the spirit 
of gambling possessed her, and she plunged still 
deeper, to try and retrieve her loss. She had gone 
on and on, until all she had remaining was 
^4000, which was invested in a land mortgage 
paying her four per cent.; with that exception she 
was penniless. Highbeach had been sold during 
the previous week at a fearful sacrifice (it was a 
forced sale), to pay her differences on the last 

account. 

m * * m * 

A knock at the office door. 

For one instant Tully thinks it must be help come 
at last. He left his wife that morning, confident 
that she would succeed in inducing some confiding 
friend to lend him enough money to pay his differ- 
ences on this account day, and so enable him to 
struggle on for another fortnight. But instead of 
his wife bringing him the welcome news that he 
dares not expect, he beholds, in answer to his low 
" Come in," the terror-stricken and tear-stained face 
of Mrs. Northcote. Of all mankind he 'wishes her 
farthest from him at the present moment. 

She advances into the centre of the room, and 
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gives one of her quick searching glances round. In 
that instant she seems at length to realize her 
position. 

" David, I know I did wrong to come up here, but 
Alice is from home. She has not returned since she 
left with you at eight o'clock this morning, and I 
could not rest ; I felt I must speak to some one, or I 
should go mad. I am sure things are worse than 
you tell me. Have you bought those 'Mexican 
Rails/ for me for the next account ? " 

For one minute he hesitates. "Shall he tell her?" 
He decides she must know in two days' time, so why 
not now ? Aloud he adds — 

" For the next account ? why, woman, I shall be 
at the bottom of the Atlantic before then. Don't 
you know ? Can't you see I am ruined ? or are you * 
too great a fool even to understand that ? " 

The instant the words have left his lips he regrets 
them. He knows he has made a false step, and 
hastens to retrace it ; so trsdng to put on one of his 
sweetest smiles, he adds — 

" Ah, dearest Fanny, you must forgive my rough 
speech ; I am dreadfully worried just now. Things, 
of course, are not so bad as I said, but candidly, 
dear girl, I am very much pushed for ready money, 
and you can be of great assistance to me if you will 
only reconsider your decision of last night, and allow 
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me to raise a little ready cash on that mortgage deed 
of old Symes. As I told you before, it is only lending 
me the money for a week or two ; I will give you 
security for it, and a handsome percentage for the 
loan." 

" So, David Tully, it has come to this, has it ? 
You are ruined, and you are not satisfied with 
having dragged me with you until I am almost 
penniless, but you want to take the only money I 
have left in the world, and then you talk of security, 
I suppose it would be like that you gave me for my 
* London and North- Westerns ' — not worth the paper 
it was written on. No, David Tully, I may be a 
fool, but I am not such an utter idiot as to sacrifice 
the little pittance I still have left me to save you." 

And with one of her hard grating laughs she adds — 

" No ; if one word of mine would save you from 
ruin, body and soul, I would not say it. I will let 
every one know how you have gambled with my 
money — ^with the money my dear husband left me, 
and then we shall hear what your fine friends will 
think of you." 

Tully rises, and for one instant glares at her as 
though he would strike her to the ground. Then 
across his mind flashes the remembrance that he 
has yet two days before he will be declared a 
defaulter, and his name in everybody's mouth. In 
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those two days he must get away with what little 
money he can lay his hands on, and he must stop 
this woman's tongue, at least, until he does so. 
Then with one of his sardonic grins, he says — 

" You will tell my friends, will you ? And who 
are you, pray ? Why, one word from me would give 
you over to the police. Who has stolen her step- 
daughter's money, you or I ? Who has turned that 
daughter out into the world to earn her bread, and 
appropriated the money and property she held in 
trust for her under the father's will, you or I ? Go, 
Mrs. Northcote; do your worst. I would have 
spared you, but now I know which way my duty 
lies." 

With an air of offended dignity he quietly leaves 
the room. On the other side of the door he stops to 
listen, and the sobs, which the wretched woman 
cannot suppress, convince him that his words have 
done their work, and it will fiot be Frances North- 
cote's lips that first betray his failure to outsiders. 

A few minutes later the widow passed out of the 
office into the street. In those few minutes she had 
decided she would make the best of her way out of 
England, and that visit to Mr. TuUy's office was'the 
last she ever paid to Throgmorton Street. 

A few weeks later a placard announced those 
offices were *' To let," and the name of TuUy was 
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only mentioned as a " fellow who had always been a 
rampant 'bear; ' had gone in madly, and come to the 
usual end, don't yer know." And then the subject 
would turn to the last man who was hammered, and 
Tully and his failure were forgotten. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A VISIT TO NIAGARA. 

" Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear 

with its sound." SOXTTHEY. 

Dolly had by this time become accustomed to her 
new duties and responsibilities. She had been with 
Mrs. Newman about six weeks, and was feeling 
much stronger in health and happier in her mind 
than she had been since she left Lympton. 

Her little charges were a source of continual 
trouble and anxiety to her, for they were all three 
thoroughly spoilt and disagreeable to a degree. 
Still they provided her with constant occupation, 
and so prevented her brooding upon her sorrows as 
she would otherwise have done. 

On leaving New York they had proceeded by 
steamer up the river Hudson to Albany, and by so 
doing Dolly had had an opportunity of seeing and 
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admiring some of the loveliest river scenery of 
North America. As they passed the Catskill Moun- 
tains she entertained the children with the story 
of " Rip Van Winkle," and so kept them quiet for 
a quarter of an hour; but after that Flossie and 
Charlie were more noisy than ever, and it was more 
than any one person could do to see they did not get 
into mischief. 

At length there was a dreadful scream in the ladies' 
cabin. Dolly rushed down the companion-way to 
see what was the matter, for she felt instinctively 
that one of those naughty children was in some way 
connected with it. She found Flossie screaming 
with all her might. Three of the fingers of her 
right hand had been squeezed in a door, which 
Charlie had banged to as he ran away from her 
while playing the enticing but rather noisy game of 
"touch last." Mrs. Newman was fetched down 
instantly from the deck, and her first exclamation 
was — 

" Really, Miss Norton, how very neglectful you 
are of your duties ; how could you allow this dreadful 
thing to happen ? why the dear child's fingers might 
have been crushed to pieces. Come here, darling, 
and let me see how badly they are hurt." 

It was perfectly useless for poor Dolly to remon- 
strate with Mrs. Newman, and to assure her that she 
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could not possibly be in three places at the same 
time ; for with the logic of a passionate woman, Mrs. 
Newman replied — 

" Well, then, you ought to/' 

She invariably took her children's part, however 
wrong they might be, and by this time Dolly knew 
full well it was useless to feel hurt or annoyed by 
her unjust treatment or unkind words. 

Flossie's fingers soon got well, and the little 
episode was as quickly forgotten. 

They stayed in Albany two days on their way to 
Saratoga. 

When they arrived at the landing-stage Dolly and 
the children were much amused at the reception 
they and their fellow-passengers received. There 
were about twenty or thirty vehicles of different 
kinds, chiefly omnibuses, all hustled together on 
the quay, the drivers and conductors all shouting at 
the top of their voices the merits and conveniences 
of the particular hotel to which they belonged. 
Dozens of porters, of all ages and sizes, black and 
white, were anxious to relieve passengers of even the 
smallest parcels they carried, whether for good or 
not we will not attempt to say. All these people 
were screaming and shouting at the top of their 
voices ; but above all was distinguishable that of a 
powerful-looking black man, who was standing with 
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the door of a rickety little omnibus open in his hand^ 
while he announced in his stentorian tones that he 
would " rush yer up to the * Kenmore,' " one of the 
principal hotels in Albany. As it was to the " Ken- 
more" our party was bound, Mr. Newman put 
Ddly, the boys, and the baggage into that marvellous 
vehicle, while he, with Mrs. Newman and Flossie, 
drove in a carriage to their destination. 

Dolly never forgot that wonderful drive, it was 
literally a rush in the most rumbling of omnibuses 
over the roughest of roads. The horses galloped all 
the way, and to the present day she says she wonders 
they did not all arrivq with broken bones. She, the 
boys, and the luggage got inextricably mixed, and it 
was only by sheer force they were able to hold on to 
their seats. But, in spite of all that, they were de- 
posited safe and sound at the doors of the " Ken- 
more '* in about ten minutes. 

Dolly was not much taken with Albany, though, 
of course, she admired the State Capitol, a magnifi- 
cent building of white marble. The Senate Chamber 
and Golden Corridor are marvels of modem archi- 
tecture. 

From Albany they proceeded to Saratoga, where 
they remained a month, it being Mrs. Newman's 
beau ideal of a summer resort ; she revelled in 
the constant round of gaiety, and the opportunities 
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she had of displaying her fine clothes. They stayed 
at the Grand Union Hotel, and saw Saratoga at 
its brightest and gayest, so that Dolly was able to 
form a pretty correct idea of the extravagance and 
magnificence in which wealthy Americans live. 

Their next move was to Niagara. They arrived 

there one afternoon in August, and proceeded at once 

to the world-famed International Hotel, where, it was 

' intended they should take up their quarters for a 

week before they went on to Lake George. 

Our travellers were hot, tired, dusty, and all 
thoroughly glad to get to the end of their journey. 
The children were cross and riotous, and their 
mother, after a few hours of their constant com- 
panionship, was in that amiable frame of mind 
which made her ready to find fault with. everybody 
and everything. 

The heat was intense, and the streets they passed 
through on their way from the railway station to the 
hotel were anjrthing but picturesque or inviting. 
Dolly felt sadly disenchanted of her idea of the one 
place of all others she had wished to see ; but after 
an hour or two spent in the cool and quietude of their 
own rooms, they were all refreshed and invigorated, 
and the children, who had never yet seen the Falls, 
were most anxious to start off before they had any 
dinner. 
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The best way of learning Dolly's own impressions 
of her new surroundings and her present life will be 
to give a copy of a letter written to her kind new 
friend, Mrs. Harrison, of Boston. 

The marriage between Doctor Harrison and Miss 
Minnie Fulton had been rather sooner than they 
anticipated, the young doctor was so desirous to get 
settled in practice before the winter; so they had 
prevailed on Colonel Fulton to give his consent to 
an immediate union (at least as soon as the trousseau 
could be prepared). Dolly had seen an announce- 
ment of their marriage in one of the newspapers soon 
after she had left New York. She had been going to 
write for some time past, but had waited until she 
thought they would have returned home after their 
wedding trip. 

The letter ran thus — 

''International Hotel, Niagara, 

" August 17, 1879. 
"Dear Mrs. Harrison, — I am writing now to 
offer you my warmest and most heartfelt congratula- 
tions on your marriage. By some lucky chance I 
saw the announcement in the Boston Courier of July 
2nd. I must also beg your acceptance of the ac- 
companying little piece of my work, which has been 
a real delight to me to complete for my first friend 
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in America. I fear very much that my last letter, 
addressed to Miss Fulton, may not have reached you 
before you left Boston ; but please do not think me 
negligent or ungrateful for the warm interest you 
have taken in me, and the kind way in which you 
recommended me to Mrs. Newman. All that I said 
in my previous letter I can only repeat here, that I 
shall never cease to remember the confidence and 
trust you showed to an entire stranger, and may 
Heaven bless you for it. I feel sure you would like 
to know a little of my present life. I will not pre- 
tend to say I am delighted with my occupation, or 
that the children are adorable ; still I am getting on 
better than I ever hoped to when first I undertook 
the engagement. The children are more obedient, 
and I think that if their mother would not so often 
interfere, they would in time become quite docile. 
Percy, the youngest, is already very fond of me, and 
is a bright, intelligent little fellow. 

" We are to remain here three days longer, and 
are then to proceed to Lake George, where we shall 
remain until we return to New York, which I think 
will be the last week in October. 

** I shall never forget my first glimpse of the Rapids. 
It was the night before last, directly the children had 
finished dinner. They would not rest until they had 
had a peep at the Falls, so we all started for a walk 
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and went on to Goat Island Bridge, which, as you 
know, spans the Rapids from the American side to 
Goat Island. The entrance to the island was closed 
for the night, but we stood for some minuted on the 
bridge, watching the seething, eddying volume of 
water at our feet. At length as I looked, literally 
trembling with awe, at the fearful and wonderful 
sight, a powerful red light was reflected from one of 
the hotel windows right on to the Rapids. The effect 
was simply awful. The water seemed changed to 
boiling, foaming blood, and with one hurried look, I 
seized Percy's hand, and fairly ran off the bridge, 
which appeared to be trembling beneath our feet. 
I cannot understand people being disappointed at 
their first sight of the Rapids. I feel that I never 
realized the awful grandeur of nature until now. 

"At present I have only seen the Horse Shoe 
Falls from this side — Prospect Point. Of course 
they are magnificent and not to be described, but 
they "did not impress me as my first view of the 
Rapids did. Yesterday afternoon we drove to the 
Whirlpool Rapids and the Whirlpool. The country 
through which we passed was barren and the scenery 
uninteresting; but then this mighty river makes up 
for every other deficiency. 

" This afternoon we are going across to the 
Canadian side to see the Horse . Shoe Falls from 
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there. The children have made up their minds to 
go underneath them^ so I suppose I shall accompany 
them. 

" As you so kindly expressed a wish to hear from 
me, I will write again when we leave Lake George. 

" I trust you will not be surfeited with this very 
long letter, but it has been such a pleasure for me to 
write. 

" Please convey my warmest congratulations to 
Doctor Hanison, and with renewed thanks to you 
both for all your kindness to me, 

" Believe me, yours most truly and gratefully, 

"Dorcas Norton." 

Little as Dolly then suspected it, that visit to the 
Horse. Shoe Falls proved to be one of the most 
eventful of her life. Mr, and Mrs, Newman, with 
the three children and Dolly, started from their 
hotel about two o'clock in the afternoon. Mr, 
Newman had chosen a large, roomy landau, which 
was to convey them all across the Suspension Bridge 
to the Canadian side of the river ; the arrangement 
being that Dolly and the children were to alight at 
the little hotel adjoining the Falls, and that Mn 
and Mrs. Newman were to take an hour's drive to 
the Boiling Spring and other places of interest in 
the neighbourhood, while the children's whim was 
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satisfied, and Dolly took them underneath the 
Falls. 

Mr. Newman objected that it was dangerous to 
allow them to go with their governess without some 
one else who had greater authority over them ; but 
Mrs. Newman had been underneath before, and she 
did not feel at all inclined to dress and descend the 
long, spiral staircase necessary to the undertaking, 
so she quite pooh-poohed her husband's idea of the 
danger, and after many injunctions to the children 
to be good and not leave Miss Norton, she started 
with a light heart and contented mind for a plea- 
sant drive. Dolly and the children stood at the door 
of the hotel and watched the carriage drive away. 
As soon as it was out of sight Flossie and Charlie, 
who were all excitement at the idea of the proposed 
expedition, desired that they might be immediately 
dressed and start. There was some little delay, 
which the landlady hastened to explain to Dolly was 
caused by the absence of the young woman who 
acted as ladies' attendant, and who had that morn- 
ing been called away to her mother, who was taken 
suddenly ill. The poor woman seemed dreadfully 
worried and added — 

" You see. Miss, this is just our busiest time. I 
have got my niece staying with me from Lewiston. 
She is a great help, but one pair of hands can't do 
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everything; and I am afraid she will have to go 
home next week. Then, if our Maria has not come 
back, I don*t know what I shall do." 

Dolly said a few kind words about their not being 
in any particular hurry, which Flossie interrupted 
with a pout, saying — 

" Yes, they were in a great hurry, and if they did 
not soon dress her, she for one would go without." 

At last the landlady's niece came forward, and led 
them upstairs into a room, which was hung round with 
the most peculiar looking garments, made of oilskin. 

She proceeded to dress Dolly, giving her first a 
huge pair of pantaloons which entirely enveloped her 
skirts, then a loose-fitting jacket that reached just 
below the waist, and lastly, a kind of bathing-cap 
which quite covered her head, leaving only her eyes, 
nose, and mouth visible. 

Dressed in such an unbecoming costume, one may 
guess she looked a comical figure. The children 
screamed with delight, and would hardly stand still 
enough to allow themselves to be decked in like 
manner. 

At length they were all rea4y, and the young 
woman conducted them downstairs, where the guide 
was waiting for them. There a fresh delay was 
caused by Flossie insisting on having their photo- 
graphs taken in their present becoming costumes. 
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and although the man assured them that everything 
was ready, and that he would not detain them more 
than three minutes, still, on glancing up at the clock, 
Dolly saw that three-quarters of the hour allowed for 
their excursion had already passed. They picked their 
way across the muddy road, amidst what appeared 
to them to be a shower of fine rain, but in reality it 
was the spray from the immense torrent of water, 
which the gvide informed them they had constantly 
when the wind was in a certain quarter. They then 
arrived at a kind of high wooden tower, which they 
entered through a door at the top, and proceeded to 
descend a spiral staircase, leading to the rocks below. 
After tramping down what seemed to be endless 
stairs, they at last reached the bottom, and when 
there they were all more or less surprised, not to say 
disappointed, for they found they could only go a few 
feet under the Falls. In their ignorance they had 
imagined they could walk at least half-way round, 
and I am not sure the children had not expected to 
come out on the opposite side. 

The noise was deafening ; it was perfectly useless 
for Dolly to attempt to speak to her charges, for her 
voice was drowned in the terrific roar of the water. 
Flossie and Percy seemed rather awed by the sight 
and sound, and were giving their full attention to the 
guide who was shouting to them the account of an 
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accident which happened to a young English gentle- 
man only a few months previous. The guide had 
cautioned him not to venture too far, but he replied 
he meant to go farther underneath the Falls than any 
one had been before. So he disregarded the warning, 
and at a certain spot which the guide pointed out he 
disappeared, and was never seen again. It was sup- 
posed the waters dragged him underneath. 

Just at that moment Dolly, to her horror, saw 
Charlie approach what to her looked a dangerous 
place. In an instant she was by his side, and in her 
fright she gave one frantic clutch at his arm, causing 
him to lose his balance and to fall on the rocks. 

Dolly began to scold him sharply for his dis- 
obedience in leaving her, but in an instant she saw 
the boy was really hurt. She picked him up, and 
found he was quite unable to stand. His foot had 
twisted under him in his fall ; and, if nothing worse, 
his ankle was severely sprained. 

The guide lifted him gently in his arms, but poor 
Charlie groaned at the slightest movement, and they 
had to stop several times in their ascent of the stair- 
case to give the little sufferer rest. 

When they arrived at the top they found the 
carriage with Mr. and Mrs. Newman had returned, 
and Flossie, who had run on before the others, was 
giving her mother her account of the accident. She 
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was very much out of breath, but between the gasps 
these were her words, " Oh, mamma — such a dread- 
ful thing — has happened, poor Charlie — has broken 
his leg. Miss Norton got in a temper with him — 
and pushed him down on the rocks. He can't stand; 
the guide is carrying him up." 

One can imagine the frantic state in which the 
poor mother rushed over to meet the others. She 
felt a sharp pang of self-reproach, and her husband's 
" I told you so " did not add to her comfort. They 
took Charlie into the little parlour at the hotel, and 
laid him on the couch. Mrs. Newman hung over 
him, calling him by every endearing name she could 
think of, and entreating him to speak to her — for by 
this time he had nearly lost consciousness from the 
pain; while Dolly bathed his face with cold water, 
and his father cut off his boot and sock to examine 
the injured ankle, which he found was not broken, 
but sprained. 

As soon as Mrs. Newman heard that, she seemed 
to remember Flossie's version of the accident, and 
turning to poor innocent Dolly (who had doubtless 
saved the boy's life by preventing his foolhardy ven- 
ture), she exclaimed — 

"Oh you wicked, wicked woman, to let your 
temper get the better of you in this way ; why, my 
poor darling may be lame for life. I will never for- 
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give you, never ! You have always been spiteful to 
the dear children." 

Here she paused for breath, and Dolly attempted 
to CT^lain how the accident happened ; but Mrs. 
Newman would not listen to a word of explanation. 

*' It is no use," she addjed. " I will not put up 
with it another day. You have never understood my 
children, and I would rather be without you. I will 
pay you a month's salary instead of notice, for I feel 
after this I could not bear to have you with us 
another hour. I will send your trunk, and whatever 
you have left, anywhere you like to name ; but I 
would rather you did not return with us to the 
hotel." 

Dolly turned to reply, and then saw that the 
guide, and the landlady of the inn had both been 
witnesses of this humiliating scene. Luckily her 
pride came to the rescue, and so prevented a burst 
of tears, that otherwise had been inevitable. She 
drew herself up and calmly replied — 

** As you wish, madam ; " then after an instant's 
pause, " I will trouble you to send my luggage here." 

The carriage was waiting, so Mr. Newman sug- 
gested the sooner Charlie was taken. back to the 
hotel and put to bed, the better. As they were 
leaving, little Percy ran up to Dolly and kissed her, 
saying— 
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" Never mind, Miss Norton, ma is mad now, but 
she will soon get over it, and then I will make her 
have you back." 

Dolly stooped, and kissed the affectionate little 
fellow; but his mother pulled him away, hustled 
him into the carriage, and they drove off, leaving 
poor Dolly once more alone and friendless in a 
strange place. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

JACK AT FAULT. 

" Yes, Love indeed is light from heaven ; 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Allah given 
To lift from earth our low desire. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love ; 
A feeling from the Godhead caught, 
To wean from self each sordid thought ; 
A ray of Him who formed the whole ; 
A glory circling round the soul ! " — Byron. 

Jack Wentworth sailed from Liverpool on the 
Saturday following his meeting with Mr. Rowland. 
He had stayed with the old gentleman that night, 
and they had talked well over the chances of finding 
Dolly in New York. Mr. Rowland fell in at once 
with the idea that Dorcas Norton and Dolly North- 
cote were one and the same person ; and was con- 
vinced there must have been some vile falsehood or 
dreadful mistake about the reports he had received 
of her conduct on board the Red Comet. Jack 
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tboroughly opened his heart to his new friend, and, 
in return for his confidence, Mr. Rowland spoke of a 
subject on which his lips had been sealed for nearly 
thirty years — that of his ]ove for Dolly's mother. 

They parted the next day mutually pleased with 
each other, and Jack promised to let Mr. Rowland 
know immediately he found Dolly, which he was 
now most sanguine of doing with very little trouble, 
when once he reached the other side of the Atlantic, 
as he felt he was on her track. 

The intense relief to find that his suspicions of her 
attachment to Arthur Daly were without foundation 
was not to be described. He had so long persuaded 
himself that she was lost to him for ever, that he 
could hardly believe that in little more than a week 
he should, perhaps, stand face to face with her, and 
be able to hear an explanation of her sudden dis- 
appearance from her own sweet lips. 

The voyage seemed interminable to him ; but the 
captain and engineers were satisfied they had made 
a quick run, and they arrived in New York on the 
29th of June. 

Jack followed Mr. Rowland's advice, and at once 
proceeded to the Comet Line offices on Broadway, 
and asked to see the manager. He was away, but 
one of the clerks gave him all the information they 
had of Dorcas Norton. He said she had left the 
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Company's service on the 3rd of May, without any 
character, under very strange circumstances, and all 
they knew of her was she had gone off with a young 
doctor named Harrison, of Boston, who had come 
over that voyage in the saloon. He added — 

" Ah, sir, she was a regular fraud, and I think we 
were well shot of her." 

Jack had great difficulty in restraining himself 
from knocking the fellow down ; but, happily, he suc- 
ceeded, and left the office without another word. He 
then went at once to Boston, and soon found Doctor 
Harrison's address; but what was his disappoint- 
ment on calling at the house to learn that the doctor 
had left Boston only two days before ; and on in- 
quiring of the servant if he could give him his mas- 
ter's present address, or say when he would return, 
he was somewhat startled to receive this reply — 

" Well, you see, sir, the doctor was married the 
day before yesterday ; he and His bride have gone 
away for their wedding tore, and we don't expect- 
'em back for six weeks at least." 

Jack trembled as he asked the next question ; he 
dreaded what the answer might be. 

" Would you kindly tell me what the lady's name 
was ? " 

" Miss Minnie Fulton, only daughter of Colonel 
Fulton of Commonwealth Avenue, and as nice a 
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young lady as ever lived. I reckon the doctor is 
real lucky to have got her at all, for there is loads of 
gentlemen with more dollars than he has would have 
given their eyes for her." 

Jack drew a deep breath of relief. He had heard 
all he wanted to know, so hastened to put a stop to 
the fellpw's gossip by saying he would call again in a 
few weeks' time. What should he do with himself 
until Doctor Harrison's return ? Should he obtain the 
address of his bride's father and write to him ? No ; 
he decided that would not do ; perhaps that would 
compromise Dolly. No ; he would advertise. And 
then he began to construct an advertisement which 
would immediately attract her notice, and yet not 
be understood by any one else. 

He waited week after week, but no reply. At 
length he could bear the suspense no longer ; so he 
called on Colonel Fulton, and decided that at all 
risks he would write to the doctor ; when what was 
his delight to hear that the newly married couple 
were expected home on the following day. Jack 
lost no time in calling on Doctor Harrison ; and when 
he told him who he was and what he wanted, he 
met with a very kind reception from the doctor and 
his wife. 

The last news they had of Dolly was a letter 
which arrived just after Miss Fulton's marriage, 
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thanking her for her kind recommendation to Mrs. 
Newman, telling her that she had obtained the en- 
gagement, and that they were going to travel for 
three jnonths ; but in that letter not mentioning the 
route they would take. 

Jack decided he would return to New York, and see 
if he could not there find out Mr. Newman's. present 
address. Mrs. Harrison had kept Mrs. Newman's 
letter asking for Dolly's reference; it was headed 
337^> Fifth Avenue. So to 3370^, Fifth Avenue, Jack 
went, making up his mind that the servants would 
be sure to know their master's whereabouts, and that 
at last he was a step nearer finding his lost darling. 
On reaching the address given, the poor fellow was 
dreadfully disappointed to find it was a boarding- 
house; that the Newmans had only been there a 
few weeks, and the proprietor had not the least idea 
where they had gone. 

Jack returned to his hotel in a very desponding 
frame of mind, wondering what his next move should 
be, when to his delight he found a telegram from 
Doctor Harrison worded thus : " Letter just received ; 
they are at the International Hotel, Niagara, and 
from there they go to Lake Georgg.** 

Jack started immediately, and reached Niagara a 
few hours after the Newmans had left. Directly he 
heard they were gone, without any further reflection 
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he proceeded at once to Lake George, where, ac- 
cording to the doctor's telegram, he felt sure of 
finding Dolly. 

Unfortunately for the Newmans, on leaving Nia- 
gara, which they did three days after the accident, 
poor Charlie's foot got much worse, and they were 
obliged to stay for nearly a fortnight at a little village 
half way on their journey ; so consequently Jack did 
not find them at Lake George. After nearly a month 
spent in fruitless search, wandering about from one 
place to another^ he at last decided he would return 
to Boston, 



^4 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

DOLLY MEETS A FRIEim. 

" Tis strange to think, if we could fling aside 
The mask and mantle that love wears from pride, 
How much would be we now so little guess, 
Deep in each heart's undreamed, unsought recess.'' 

L. £. Landon. 

A MONTH has passed since our heroine received her 
abrupt dismissal from Mrs. Newman on the day of 
Charlie's accident. When the carriage drove away, 
leaving her once more entirely thrown upon her own 
resources, her first thought was one of thankfulness 
at having escaped from an employment which was 
so thoroughly uncongenial to her tastes. For the 
first few hours her pride, and the indignation she felt 
at Mrs. Newman's unjust treatment, prevented her 
realizing her position. 

The kind-hearted landlady's sympathies were at 
once aroused, and she hastened to offer Dolly such 
consolation as lay in her power. 

" Well, miss, I never heard of such behaviour in 
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my life, never. To think of her accusing you of 
pushing that young imp down ; why, my William 
(the young man who went down with you) told me 
exactly how it happened, and says he feels certain 
you just saved the lad*s life. He declares he for one 
won't take any more youngsters down in a hurry. 
Now what I was going to say is this : no doubt you 
have not any friends living just in this particular 
neighbourhood, and maybe you won't care to start 
on a journey until you have thought things over ; so 
if you would be content with a small bedroom I can 
ofifer you (you see we don't generally let, as we 
haven't the accommodation), I shall be very glad to 
board you for whatever you care to pay me until 
you feel you would like to return to your friends." 

Dolly thoroughly understood and appreciated the 
good woman's kind ofifer and delicate feeling ; but, at 
the same time, the thought came to her, how deso- 
late and friendless she must have appeared to have 
suggested the idea to Mrs. Smith's mind that she 
needed a home, and, above all, a stranger's sympathy. 

She at once decided she would accept the generous- 
offer, as she felt the necessity of spending as little 
money as possible, for with the exception of the 
salary she was to receive from Mrs. Newman, her 
purse was nearly empty. Besides, she might as 
well remain at Niagara as go elsewhere; she was 
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equally friendless at one place as another. A 
sudden thought seemed to strike her as she made 
her reply — 

" You are very kind, and, as I have told them to 
forward my boxes here, I shall be glad to accept 
your offer ; but you must please allow me to pay 
you the regular charges ; or stay, did you not tell 
me that the young woman who acts as ladies' 
attendant is away ? Can I not take her place until 
she returns ? I shall be very glad to undertake her 
duties in return for my board, if that will be agree- 
able to you." 

" Oh, miss ; do you really mean it ? I hardly 
dare say yes, for fear you will not like the job. You 
see there is such a difference in ladies, some are so 
nice and affable, while others treat you as if you 
were the dirt beneath their feet. But you don't 
know the relief it would be to me to have some one 
until our Maria comes back, for you see my niece 
only came for a day or two, and she is anxious to 
return home," 

**Well, then, we may consider it settled; and I 
will do my best, so that your visitors may not know 
the difference between me and Maria." 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ *(^ 

September was drawing towards its close. Tourists 
still went flocking in crowds to see the world-famed 
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cataract. Dolly was still at the little hotel adjoining 
the Horse Shoe Falls filling the post of ladies* 
attendant, as Maria's mother was still very ill and 
unable to spare her daughter to return to her duties. 

One hot afternoon Dolly was suffering from a 
severe headache, and kind Mrs. Smith had per- 
suaded her to lie down for a time, and try to get 
rid of it, adding — 

** You know, my dear, we may not have any one 
here this afternoon ; and if we do, I will either 
attend them myself, or I can ring the bell for you." 

Dolly had just gone off to sleep, when suddenly 
the bell outside her door was rung sharply ; she 
jumped up, hurriedly smoothed her tumbled hair, 
and ran downstairs, little guessing to whom. 

Standing in the centre of the little dressing-room 
with her back to the door was a tall, elegant lady, 
richly but simply dressed. She was just in the act 
of removing her bonnet, when in the mirror which 
she was facing she caught a reflection of Dolly's 
pale, tired face ; she turned round hastily, gave one 
glad cry, and the next instant they were in each 
other's arms. In that first joyful reunion, Dolly 
forgot all her old doubts and jealousies of her friend ; 
while Marion could only fondle and caress her, 
murmuring that this meeting was " too good to be 
true." 
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For some minutes they were both too excited 
to speak; at length Marion seemed to realize the 
extraordinary coincidence of their meeting, and 
exclaimed — 

" But, my darling Dolly, tell me how you came 
here ? What are you doing ? " 

Dolly, amidst her smiles and tears, briefly told 
her friend what had happened, and ended by 
saying— 

" How came you here ? You are not travelling 
alone ; are your papa and mamma with you ? " 

A bright, happy blush suffused Marion's cheek as 
she replied to Dolly's questions. 

** No, love ; papa and mamma are in England ; 
still I am not travelling alone, but with my husband, 
who, by the by, is patiently waiting downstairs for 
me. We were married on the 3rd of this month, 
and after a week spent in saying * good-bye * to old 
friends and old England, we came on here, as I 
wanted to see something of this wonderful country 
before I settled down into a steady-going, old married 



woman." 



" And to think, Marion, you should come here, and 
we should meet like this." 

" Yes, Dolly, that is the lucky part of it. I had 
made up my mind to see the Falls, but Jack tried to 
persuade me to postpone our visit till the winter. 
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He says they are seen to so much greater advantage 
then ; but, as I told him, we could do both — so here 
we are." 

^ As Marion mentioned her husband's name, a 
strange thrill passed over Dolly* Here, she told 
herself, was a fresh trial; she must meet her old 
love face to face, and as her friend's husband. Her 
suspense was only momentary, for Marion's next 
words surprised as much as they relieved her. 

" I was forgetting you don't know Jack yet. Oh, 
Dolly I I am such a fortunate woman ; he is every* 
thing that is good. I am sure you will be delighted 
with him; but, dearest, how about your Jack? 
Have you seen or heard of him lately ? He called 
in Harley Street just before I was engaged ; he was 
in a dreadful state of mind about you, and told me 
the fearful things that Mrs. Northcote had said of 
you in Lympton ; among others, that you had eloped 
with that young Irishman, Daly I think his name is. 
You don't know, darling, the fearful anxiety you hive 
caused all who love you. Yes, you may blush and 
look conscious, I am sure Jack Wentworth does love 
you, truly and faithfully. I guessed that long ago, 
.when he used to come to our bouse so constantly, 
and I am convinced it was only for the pleasure of 
being able to talk to me of you, so that I hardly 
needed to see the frantic state he was in at your 
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disappearance to assure me of the depth of his 
attachment. His idea then was to go over to 
Australia to try and find you. Mrs. Northcote had 
circulated a report that you had gone to Melbourne. 
Oh, Dolly, Dolly 1 why did you not trust me ? '* 

" Don't reproach me, Marion, I cannot bear it. I 
shall never cease to reproach myself for my wicked 
suspicions, and to think all the time dear old Jack 
cared for me. Oh, I am a wretch I '* 
• I am inclined to think Marion must have had 
some idea what those unjust suspicions had been, 
for with a true woman's delicacy she hastened to 
turn the conversation. 

" No, love, I am too happy at having found you 
to scold you. All your troubles are over now ; you 
must return with us to New York. Jack has taken 
a house near Central Park, and I can tell you, 
young lady, I shall not part with you again until I 
can give you over into very safe keeping. We are 
going to -England in the spring to see the old folks, 
and dear mamma has promised to return with us for 
a long visit. Now, dearest, you must come down 
and be introduced to my Jack* Poor fellow ! he has 
been waiting patiently for me ; he must think I am 
an unconscionable time dressing, and I am no nearer 
now than when I came upstairs." 

The reader has doubtless gleaned from the above 
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conversation, that Jack Wentworth's suspicions on 
the day he called in Harley Street, and had noticed 
Miss Harcourt's gratified look as her mother intro- 
duced their young American friend, Mr. Robertson, 
had been correct. 

Two or three days later Mr. Robertson had pro- 
posed to Marion, and had been accepted. The 
match was one to be approved of by all concerned. 
The young people had seen a great deal of each 
other during the past London season, and had 
become mutually attached. 

Jack Robertson was the only son of a wealthy 
New York merchant, whom Mr. Harcourt had 
known and respected for many years, therefore as 
to family and position he had little more to desire 
in an alliance for his only child. Mrs. Harcourt 
naturally felt the separation sadly, but was far too 
unselfish to allow her feelings to stand in the light 
of her daughter's happiness. So there had been 
a grand wedding in Harley Street on the 3rd of 
September, and the young couple had started on 
their journey amidst the good wishes and favourable 
prognostications of all their friends. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A FINAL SETTLING DAY, 

'' Now all is done : bring home the bride again. 
Bring home the triumph of our victory j 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain, 
With joyance bring her, and with jollity." — Spenser. 

Jack Wentworth had only been back in Boston 
a few days on his return from Lake George after 
his long and fruitless search* His many failures 
had sadly discouraged him, and he had quite made 
up his mind he must wait patiently until the end of 
October, when (according to Dolly's letter to Mrs. 
Harrison) Mr. and Mrs. Newman intended to return 
to New York. He literally haunted Doctor Harri* 
son's house, constantly hoping they might have some 
news to tell him. At length the welcome letter ar- 
rived, and the delight felt by the kind young doctor 
and his affectionate little wife at the good news it 
contained, came second only to that of Jack himself. 
Dolly wrote in most excellent spirits from Marion's 
house in New York. She told Mrs. Harrison of the 
happy meeting with her old friend, of the kind wel- 
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come she had received to their beautiful new home, 
of the proposed trip to England in the spring, which 
she seemed to be anticipating with the greatest 
pleasure, although she had but few ties now in the 
old country. She ended the letter by telling them 
Dorcas Norton was not her real name ; but that she 
knew enough of their kindness of heart to feel sure 
they would pardon the deception she had practised 
upon them, when she had an opportunity r>{ per- 
sonally explaining her motives, which she hoped to 
have at no very distant period. 

As may be guessed. Jack lost no time in getting 
to New York as soon as he heard the above. He 
proceeded at once to Mr. Robertson's house, and 
was fortunate enough to find Dolly at home and 
alone, Marion having gone out with her husband to 
pay a family visit. The surprise and joy of their 
first meeting can be more readily imagined than 
described. All the old doubts and jealousies were 
forgotten ; and as Dolly sobbed out her troubles in 
Jack's loving arms, they did not take long in coming 
to a mutual understanding. How they had both 
tortured themselves for nothing when, as is so often 
the case, a few words of explanation would have 
saved all the sorrow and misery! It was from 
Dolly's lips that Jack received the first real sympathy 
and comfort for the loss of his father; and as he 
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told her of the letter he had found containing that 
loving message to her, and his last wishes as to their 
future, Dolly felt that their union would indeed be 
remembered in heaven, for Jack had always been 
such a favourite with her dearly loved mother. 

When Marion returned home an hour or two 
later, she found our lovers with all their differences 
made up, and Jack was trying his hardest to per- 
suade Dolly into an immediate, marriage, for, he 
argued, he for one had suffered quite enough, and 
that he did not see what they had to wait for. 

Little more remains to be told. One.bright Decem- 
ber morning there was a very quiet wedding at Mr. 
Robertson's house, the only guests being one or two 
members of his immediate family, and Doctor and 
Mrs. Harrison from Boston. Mr. Robertson gave 
away the bride, whose face wore such a calm, happy 
expression, that Marion laughed and told her she 
made true the old home saying, " Happy is the 
bride the sun shines on," and added — 

" I am sure, my darling, you will be as happy as 
you deserve, for dear old Jack (now don't be jealous) 
will make a model husband ; he is goodness itself." 

In reply, Dolly warmly embraced her friend, and 
that kiss was as much in acknowledgment for the 
good opinion of her beloved Jack as for the kind 
wishes for her own happiness. 
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Our young couple wished to see a little more of 
the glorious country in which they had both (Dolly 
more particularly) experienced such great trouble 
and joy, so they decided to travel for a month or 
two before they returned to dear old England. 

They spent some weeks in Canada travelling from 
place to place, and thoroughly appreciated the in- 
vigorating enjoyment and experiences of a Canadian 
winter. They then returned on a short visit to 
Doctor and Mrs. Harrison in Boston. The latter 
romantic little lady was never tired of hearing the 
story of Dolly's adventures, and declared it was " just 
the most elegant romance she had ever heard of.*' 

At Marion's express desire they agreed to pass the 
remainder of their time in America at her house, and 
all to return to England together in April, which 
they did. 

As may be imagined,' they met with a very warm 
reception in Harley Street. Mrs. Harcourt wel- 
comed Dolly as if she had been her own child, and 
insisted upon them all staying there while Marion 
and her husband were in London, for she laughed 
and said, " One pair of lovers, more or less, could 
make little difference ; " and as she was obliged to 
put up with Marion and her Jack, she was deter- 
mined Dolly and her Jack should stay too, as the 
example of their foolishness constantly before her 
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eyes might serve as a lesson to Dolly to behave better 
than her friend ; but I fear it was thrown away. 

The first visit Jack and Dolly paid on their return 
to England was to their kind friend Mr. Rowland , 
who was delighted to see them. He was never tired 
of hearing of, and sympathizing with, all their adven- 
tures and troubles, always congratulating himself 
that he was the indirect cause of Jack finding his wife. 

For some years after their marriage he was. a 
frequent visitor at their happy home. The love 
that he first lavished on Dolly for her dead mother's 
sake he soon gave her for her own ; and at his death 
it was found he had left the bulk of his large 
property to the daughter of his only love. 

On communicating with the late Mr. Northcote's 
solicitor, Jack Wentworth first heard of Mr. Tully's 
failure, and the way in which Mrs. Northcote had 
been involved in it; of the sale of Highbeach, 
and that nothing remained to the widow but four 
out of the five thousand pounds which, according to 
her father's will, was to have been paid to Dolly on 
her marriage, and which of course Jack could claim 
now, and so leave the wretched woman penniless. 

Dolly was sadly grieved to hear that her old home 
was in the hands of strangers, and said she could 
have forgiven her anything sooner than that ; indeed 
the loss of Highbeach seemed so to upset his wife 
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that Jack, with some little difficulty, managed (by 
giving the present owner a very handsome profit 
on his bargain) to buy it back. 

It was at Dolly's particular request that Jack 
allowed her step-mother to receive the interest of 
the 3^4000 during her lifetime. 

The last they heard of the widow was, that she 
was living in Monaco "from hand to mouth,*' 
debarring herself almost the common necessaries 

of life to gratify her insatiable love of gambling. 

♦ « ♦ ♦ « 

If the reader care to know more of Dolly, let us 
take our last journey together. 

We are at Lympton ; it is Christmas eve, 1883, 
the place is very little changed since first we 
visited it five and a half years ago. Some of the 
well-known faces have passed away» and have joined 
their dear ones gone before. Among those we 
know and feel interested in is dear old Doctor 
Arnold, who died quite suddenly about twelve months 
after Dolly's return to her home, regretted by all 
who knew him. 

We will take a last peep at Highbeach* 

It is half-past four in the afternoon, and fast 
getting "blind man's holiday." There is a bright 
fire burning in the dining-room, and a lamp is 
already lighted on the table, but Dolly will not 
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have the curtains drawn so long as she can see 
down the avenue. She is standing at the window 
with her baby girl in her arms, and is evidently 
expecting some one ; at length there is a sound of 
wheels, and with a bright happy smile she turns to 
her three-years-old boy, who is playing on the rug — 

" Come, Jack, here is papa ; he has been to the 
station to fetch dear auntie Marion, and uncle Jack, 
who have come all the way from America to see 
us;** and catching hold of the little fellow's hand, 
" Lret us run and bid them welcome.** 

After the first joy of the. meeting is over. Jack 
.Wentworth hands his wife a letter, which he took 
from the postman on his way to the station. It 
is from Arthur Daly, dated from Melbourne, and 
in it he tells his old friend that he is well and 
happy. Thanks to her good advice and influence, 
he has prospered in the new country, and has at 
last met with a charming girl whom he sincerely 
loves, and who is shortly to become his wife; he 
only regrets that the two women he loves beSt 
on earth will perhaps never have the opportunity 
of knowing each other. He concludes his letter by 
wishing Dolly and her husband every happiness. 

With the- good wishes of her friends, and with 
her dear ones around her, we will leave her to 
enjoy the blessings which she so richly deserves. 
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DIGHT IN LANDS OP DARKNESS; 

A Record of Mission Work in 

GREENLAND, LABRADOR, 

EGYPT, SOUTH AMERICA, 

SYRIA, ARMENIA, 

PERSIA, Etc., etc 

By Robert Young, Author of" Modem Missions" 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. the Earl 
OF Shaftesbury, K.G. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ••• «.. ••• «•• •.. ... o 6 o. 

This volume may be considered as a second series of Modem 
Missions (see page ii). It has been issued, in response to the ^ 

general dehiand foi* a cbmjiletibn of the record of a/ 1 Protestaht 
Missions throughout the world, which is now accomplisbea 
within the pages of these two' volumes. 



THE TABLE TALK OP DR. MARTIN 

. LUTHER. Fcap. i2mo.. Antique Paper, Parch- 
ment boards ... ... ... «... ... ... o 2 

This is an entirely new selection and translation by Professor 
Gibb, from the ever-popular Tischreden oder CoUoquia of " The 
Monk that shook the world," and forms an appropriate souvenir 
of the 4th Centenary now being held throughout Christendom. 

"His words are half-battles." — Richter. 

" ' The Table-talk.* The most interesting now of all the books 
proceeding from him.*'— (jTar/y/?. 



The Gift Book of the Season. 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON 

CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. Newly Edited 
after the Original Editions. With Twenty Illus- 
trations, by Kauffman, printed in colours. Fcap. 
4to., cloth extra ... ... ... ... ... •.. o 7 6 



MOLINOS.— Golden Thoughts from "The 
Spiritual Guide" of Miguel de Molinos, the 
Quietist. With a Preface by J. Henry Short- 
house, Author of "John Inglesant.*' 136 pp., 
large Fcap. 8vo., cloth extra ..• , o 2 6 

Readers of "John Inglesant " will be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of renewmg their acquaintance with this Spanish Mystic 
of the Seventeenth Century, through the medium of a careful 
selection and translation of the best things in his ' ' Guide." 
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PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sylva 
(The Queen of Roumania). Translated by Helen 
ZiMMERN, Author of " The Epic of Kings." With 
Portrait-etching by Lalauze. Square Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... ... ... «.. ..• ... o $ o 

*'For this nature of literature the Queen appears to have d 
special gift. . < . And never has she been happier than ia her 
Leidens Erdengang, which lies before us to-day. The funda- 
mental idea of this cycle of stories is wholly symbolical ... 
Ihe next story . . - . is a piece of exquisite writing ... It 
is said that for the very charming motherly figure of Patience, 
the Queen's own mother, the wise and good Princess of Wied, 
has furnished the prototype. . * . The last story of the 
cycles, called A Z.^,. changes into an elegiac tone, and depicts 
an existence spent in the search of Truth. Though slightly 
veiled, it is impossible to ignore its autobiographic character. We 
have here the soul of the Queen laid bare before us." — Literary 
{I^i9r/d[ (Review of the German edition). 

"If to write poetry upon a throne be rare of itself, it is 
certainly still rarer to find Queens giving artistic form to those 
moments of existence that approach the mysteries of human life. 
Already, in her " Sappho," the German poetess, who now occupies 
a throne, has treated of the relationship of man to the eternal, 
but the antique garb somewhat veiled her purpose, while here (in 
" Pilgrim Sorrow ") she moves amid modem as well as universal 
life, and is thus able to reveal the whole depth of her feeling and 
lament For what has inspired her poetic phantasy is the ever- 
unanswered question : Wherefore and whence is soitov in the 
world? The treatment is throughout symbolical. ... It 
deserves to t)e counted among the modern monum«tits Of our 
literature."— Review of the first German edition in the Augsburgtr 
Allgemeine Zeituns[^ Nov, 2, 1882. 



OTTILIE: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By 
Vernon Lee, Author of " Belcaro," " Prince of the 
Hundred Soups," &c. Square 8vo, cloth extra ... o 3 6 

*'A graceful little sketch. , « . Drawn with full insight 
into the period described." — Spectator, 

" Pleasantly and carefully written. . . . The author lets 
the reader have a glimpse of Germany in the ' Sturm und Drang ' 
period. " — Athenceum, 

' 'Ottilie von Craussen is a charming character." — LeedsMercury. 

"A graceful little picture. , • . Charming all through." — 
Academy, 

"Of exquisite literary workmanship ; it is full of interest." — • 
Galignant s Messenger. 

"ft is a prose-poem which cannot fail to exercise on most 
readers a refining and purifying influence." — Scotsman, 

"To all who relish a simple, natural, and most pathetic story, 
admirably told, we recommend this eighteenth century idyl." — 
.S7. James' Gazette. 
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I'VE BEEN A-GIPSYING: or Rambles 
among our Gipsies and their Children in their 
Tents and Vans. By George Smith, of Coal- 
ville, Author of " The Cry of the Children from the 
Bridcyards of England," ** Our Canal Population," 
" Gipsy Life," " Canal Adventures by Moonlight," 
• &c. With an Appendix showing the Author's 
plans for the Compulsory Registration of Gipsy 
Vans^ and the Education of Gipsy Children, Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra ... ... ,..0 6 

Htr Majesty the Queen has been g^ciously pleased to accept, 
and to thank Mr. Smith for, a copy of the above work. 

The Rt. Hon, Sir Stafford NdrthcoU, M.P. , thus writes to the 
author : — "Accept n^ best thanks for your book, which cannot 
fail to be most interesting, both on account of the subject and of 
the author. • Your good works will indeed live aft§r you." 

" Mr. Smith's sketches of his visits to the gipsies are graphic 
and varied, and will, we trust, serve to excite a wider interest in 
the perplexing question of their amelioration, to which the author 
has already given yeoman's service." — Contemporary Review^ 
September, 1^3. 

'*The author of 'Gipsy Life' has so far made the characteris- 
tics and social condition of this race the study of his life, that 
nothing from his pen is likely to be otherwise than instructive. 
' I've been a-Gipsying ' will fully answer the expectations of its 
'KaAsx^^'—TheRecork. 

••No imaginary picture is drawn of distant sufferers on a dark 
continent, for the evil, vice, wretchedness! and misery may be 
seen any day at our very doors." — Daily Chronicle, 

" A nigged book by a rugged man in real earnest about his life ' 
work . . . These graphic sketches cannot fail to do good service 
by calling public attention to a crying evil, and so helping to 
hasten the day when an awakened Parliament shall wipe away 
this reproach from the nation." — Christian. 

"Those who deliberately and carefully go over Mr. Smith's 
book will be able to see this is not exactly the sort of philanthro- 
pical work Which is habitually dismissed with a careless wave of 
the hand." — Modem Review. 

"The earuestness, the enthusiasm, the high' moral purpose of 
the man everywhere shine through, dominate the book, and 
enforce respect alike for the author and his design." — Christian 
Wdrld. 

"More interesting than any novel, and holds the reader spell- 
bound . . . The revelations contained in this book are very 
startling and painful. " — Sheffield Independent. 

* ' Will do considerable good, and it throws a flood of light on 
a subject of which most men know scarcely anything." — 
Christian Leader. 

"Merits a wide circulation, both on its literary merits, and 
the importance of its purpose." — Liverpool Daily Post. 
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AMERICAN DISHES, and How to Cook 
Them. From the Recipe-book of an American 
Lady. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 2 

" A smart little tome . . . Fisheries and fish being at present 
in the ascendant, I should recommend all culinary students to 
turn to the section of the lady's book devoted to fish recipes and 
general instructions how to choose and prepare the denizens t>f 
the deep for the table . . . She is great also in fish-balls . . . 
Consult her pages likewise for baked beans, hominy, potato 
puffs, rye meal, squash biscuits, and minced cabbage. In soups 
she is strong." — G. A. S., in Illustrated London News, 

" The author has done a realty good service, to the public. All 
who want to know what American cookery is, will possess them- 
selves of this book^ and they will be sure to meet with their 
reward.*.' — Scotsman. 



"THE CUPS THAT CHEER'' SERIES. 



X. A CUP OF COFFEE. Illustrated. Fcap. 

Svo.y boards ... ... ... ... ' ... ... o i o 

«*« Other volumes in preparation. 

' ' This pleasant gossiping monograph .... light and genial 
throughout." — Daily Chronicle. 



POEMS AND BALLADS. By Pryce 

GWYNNE. Square Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 



COLLEGE DAYS; Recorded in Blank Verse. 
Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. Fcap. 8yo., 
parchment ... ... ... ... ... ... 05^ 



HALF-HOURS WITH FAMOUS AM- 
BASSADORS. By G. Barnett Smith, Author 
of ** The Life of Gladstone/* &c. Crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, with Steel Portrait o 7 6 

♦»♦ Including Talleyrand, Sir R. M! Keith, Gondomar, The 
Chevalier -D'Eon, Metternich, Harley, Alberoni, and Lord 
Malmesbury. 

• • More entertaining than many a sensational novel. "--Echo. 
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GUDRUN, BEOWULF, & ROLAND. 

With other Mediaeval Tales. By; John Gibb. 
With 20 Illustrations. Second and cheaper 
edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra .„ * o. 3 6 

"This volume will be certain to charm youthful readers ; and 
A safer or more acceptable gift-book it would be difficult to 
find. . . . Without some such work these precious prototypes of 
Anglo-Germ in ic romance would have remained sealed volumes 
for all youthful readers ; they' therefore owe a debt of gratitude . 
to him who has translated, condensed and put them into a popular 
prose form for their perusal." — Academy. 



THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. Bv 

Edward Garrett, Author of " Occupations of ' 
a Retired Life," &c., &c. With Frontispiece. Third 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8 v6., cloth extra ... o 

*' The girls with their Quaker and Moravian training, the 
worthy and benevolent Mrs. • Pendlebury, and society generally, 
rich and poor, in Perford, are depicted with skill." — Daily News. 

"The picture he givies us here of the Enticknapp household, 
with its Moravian and Quaker traditions, is one nearly perfect of- 
its kind for sobriety of taste and freedom from all sentimental' 
exaggerations." — Graphic. 



THE PRINCE OF THE HUNDRED 

SOUPS : A Puppet Show in Narrative. Edited, 
with a Preface by Vernon Lee, Author of 
" Belcaro,'' " Studies of the Eighteenth Century in 
Italy," &c. With Four Illustrations in Sepia, by 
Sarah Birch. Cheaper edition. Square 8 vo., cloth 036 

"There is m^'-? humour in the volume than in half-a-dozen 
ordinary ^2ji\omiims."' —Spectator^ 

" The preface is really more interesting than the ' Prince of the 
Hundred Soups,' and that— as we hope our readers will find out 
for themselves —is saying a good deal." — Academy, 

" For myself, I can say that it had upon me the appetising 
effect of that dish in Horace which ' replaced the sated guest upon 
his elbow ; ' for though, when I took it up, I was utterly weary and 
dazed with the number of books I had gone through, yet I 
devoured it from cover to cover with a new zest." — Truth. 
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THE ROMAN STUDENTS ; or. On ihe 

Wings of the Morning. A Tale of the Renaissance. 
By the Author of " The Spanish Brothers," &c. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb Hood. 
Cheaper edition. Imperial 8 vo., cloth extra ... o 4 6 

" A thoroughly good historical tale. From its opening scenes 
in sunny Venice to its close in a German village, the interest is 
absorbing, while the reader feels invigorated by the healthy type 
of Christianity displayed, as well as enriched by much knowledge 
concerning the ways of men who have long since passed away." 
— Christian. 

"One of the best stories of the year." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

HEROIC ADVENTURE: Chaptersin Recent 
Exploration and Discovery. Illustrated. Second 
and Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... o 3 6 

*** Containing in a popular form an account of 
the travels and adventures of great explorers of 
modem times, including Schweinfurth, Prefeval- 
sky, Commander Markham, Vambery, Serpa Pinto, 
and Nordenskiold, 

"Gives freshness to the old inexhaustible story of enterprise 
and discovery by selecting some of the very latest of heroes in 
this field." — Daily News. 

• 

' ' No fiction could surpass the excitement of some of these 
narratives of real enterprise. Boys of all ages will find an 
absorbing interest in thes>e pages." — Literary World. 



DICK'S HOLIDAYS, and What He Did with 
Them. A Picture Story Book of Country Life. 
By James Weston. Profusely Illustrated. Im- 
. perial 4to., Cheaper edition, cloth extra o 3 6 

• ' This is precisely the book that sensible parents must often 
liave been wanting. . , , This delightful book." — Academy. 

*' A delightful collection." — Graphic. 

** Mr. Weston has been successful in introducing a new tvpe 
of picture-book of the liveliest and most instructive kind." — 
Afafichester Guardian. 

"A new departure .... all the more acceptable on account 
of its originality."- -Edinburgh Daily Review. 
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THE EPIC OF KINGS. Stories retold from 
the Persian Poet Firdusi. By Helen Zimmern, 
Author of ** Stories in Precious Stones," '* Life of 
Lessing/' &c. With Etchings by L. Alma 
Tadema, R.A., and Prefatory Poem by E. W. 
GOSSE. Popular Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth extra 076 

OPINIONS OF ThE PRESS. 

*' Charming ^rom beginning to end. . . . Miss Zimraern 
deserves all credit for her courage in attempting the task, and for 
her marvellous success in carrying it out. . . . Miss Zimmern 
has indeed mastered a pure simple English which fits the anti- 
quity of her subject, and the stories are told in a manner which 
must provoke the envy and admiration of all who have attempted 
this singularly difficult style of composition. There is nothing 
harder than to tel! the ancient legends of a people Avithout intro- 
ducing a modem tone. Mr. Church* has succeeded in re-writirig 
the tales of Hellas in a way hitherto deemed almost un- 
a]^roachable ; but we may now place Miss Zimmem's paraphrase 
of the Persian legends on at least a level with those of the 

interpreter of Hellenic myths The book will be a notable 

addition to the libraries of those who care to know the great 
classics of the world. " — Saturday Reinew. 

" The carefulness and intelligence she displays in her selections 
from the ' Sh&h N&meh,' no less than in her graceful renderings 
of them, are deserving of high praise. . . . Miss Zimmem's 
translations in this volume can be read with great pleasure. . . . 
A striking feature of the volume is Mr. Gosse's narrative poem, 
• Firdusi in Exile," in which is told, in charming verse, the pic- 
turesque story of the poet's exile and death." — Atliena:um. 

*' Miss Zimmern has succeeded to admiration. . . . The 
result appears in a language at once dignified and simple, free 
from affectation, and at the same time sufficiently antiquated to 
carry one into the atmosphere of the stories themselves. ... 
The choice of legends is a wise one. Miss Zimmern is really the 
first to introduce English readers to Persian legends in a worthy 
and attractive manner, and if her fine stories and admirable way 
of telling were presented in a reasonable form and at a reason- 
able cost,* 7%^ ^^V^A7«(fj would enjoy a wide popularity. . . . 
Mi, Gosse's poem will be enjoyed beyond anticipation ; no sus- 
tained effort of his comes up to this last, ' Firdusi in Exile.' 
Dignified as its Oriental surroundings, yet sifnple and natural in 
treatment, it is among the finest narrative poems that have 
appeared for some time." — S. Lane-Poole, in 7 he Academy, 

"Her fine appreciation of the spirit of the poet which has 
enabled her to invest her creation with a garment at once so well 
suited to it, and so adapted to please modem readers, can hardly 
foil, we think, to gain her praise, even from those who would be 
most apt to demand nice scholarship. . . . Considering all 



* This'suggestion has sinco.been carried outio-thr popular sditi«if». 
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these things, we cannot but believe that Miss Zimmem's work 
will meet with such acceptance as will justify her Qwo:e;cpectations 
when, in her pre£aice. -she expressed the hope that it had been 
reserved for her to make more widely known some- of the immoE- . < 
tal beauties contained in Firdusi's -poem/'^BrrV/j* Quarterly ' 
Rruiew. ... 

" Miss.Zimmem has been wjeU advised in attempting *to para- ") 
phrase this work. -In one volume. she presents her readers with 
the essence and the gist of Firdusi's Epic, .carrying the story '. T 
down as fsir as the death of Rustem — that is. as far as the end of ^ 
the purely poetical portion of the poet's Work. She has selected « 
well, and written the stories in a vivid style. Firdusi's stories may 
have a c|iance of becoming really popular in England."^— ^^i? 
Times, •< 

"Seenvs likely to effect something' towards removing the 
reproach of almost total ignorance in this country of the writings 
of one of the most famous of Oriental poets." — Daily News. ^ 

" Miss Zimmem has accomplished a great 'and laborious .work, 
for which all persons capable of taking pleasure in the tenderest 
love, or in adventures which stir the soul like martial music, will 
give her most hearty thanks. Not only with fine literary tact, but ■ 
with just poetic intuition, "Miss Zimmem has retold these poems 
of Firdusi. ... In the ' Shah Nameh, ' modem poets will discover 
a very mine of poetic material, while the schoolboy can delight ' 
in its thrilling wonders and 'thrilling adventures as he does in 
• Robinson Cmsoe, ' or in ' Gulliver's Travels. ' The version before 
us is in all respects an important addition to English literature. "— . 
Morning Post^ Dec. 28, 1882. 

* ' Of Miss Zimmem's fitness for writing stories of this kind there ; 
need be no question. She has in other fields of literature shown 
how well she could adapt the productions of foreign writers to 
British tastes. In this case she had to compress enormously long 
stories into moderate compass. She had to keep in mind that 
the imagery of Persian poetry was not always likely to be either 
acceptable to or understood by the BritishTeader, and she had.to 
invest the stories with something of a modem interest. Not that 
she ^proposed to change the incidents, or to modernise the -cha- ' ; 
racters who moved in the stories ; but she had to remember the 
tastes of torday, and to give to her re-told stories the acceptable ' 
flavour. She has done this admirably. — Scotsman. 

Also an ^diiion de luxe^ on Dutch Hand-made 
Paper, Super Roy. Quarto, limited to 200 copies. 
Artist's Proofs on Japanese Paper, signed and 
numbered, bound in Parchment extra «ii , ••• 3^ 3 

Later Impressions, limited- to 300 copies, on • 
English Super Roy. 4to., the Etchings on India 
Paper, unsigned, bound in Cloth extra .i. ... 2 2 

j^*^if A limited nunaber of these editions may still be had. 
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George Herbert's Poems. 

THE TEMPLE ; Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. Small 
Crown. New Edition^ with Introductory Essay 
by J. Henrv Shorthouse, Author of "John 
Iwglesant," 

This is afaC'Simile reprint by typography oj 
the Originai Edition o/i6^y No pains have been 
. spared to make this an exact replica as regards 
Paper^ size, print, and biftding^ 

4th Edition, Sheep, imitation of Original Binding 050 

Paper boards, Old Style, uncut edges o 5 o 

Imitation Morocco o 6 o 

^"The style of Mr. Shorthouse's dainty little preface is, we 
should say, nearly perfect in its kind, , . From the delicate 
bit of woid-painting with which it opens to the closing paragraph 
there is one clear thought runuing through the whole." — 
Spectator. 

"This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the 
Introductory Essay of the Author of 'John Inglesant.^" — 
Academy^ 



TALES OP MODERN OXFORD. By 

the Author of **Lays of Modem Oxford." 

Crown 8vo., cloth extra o 6 o 



POEMS AND HYMNS. By the Rev. G. T. 

Coster, of Whitby. Fcap. .8vo., cloth extra, 

. giiC' e^iges •■• •.» «•• -'••• ' ••• »•• 

** The descriptive poems are very fine, especially ' The Village.' 
'Early Days/ and 'The Children.' These suggest Crabbe in 
truthfulness of portrayal and purity of expression. The hymns 
are also possessed of more than average merit. " — Leeds Mercury, 
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FOOTPRINTS : Nature seen on its Human 
Side. By Sarah Tytler, Author of "Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls," &c. With 125 Illustrations. 
2nd and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
gilt edges ..» ,., ..» .,.046 

" A book of real ytatih'*'-^ Spectator, 

MODERN missions': Their Trials and 
Triumphs. By Robert Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Missions of the Free Church of 
• Scotland. With many Illustrations, and a Mis- 
sion Map. Third edition. Crown 8va, cloth extra 050 

**Td]s the great stpiy of the trials and triumphs of Modem 
Missions, It was a happy idea to endeavour to include that 
story, as briefly told as might be, in one small volume, so that ' ; J 
Christian people of every Church might read within its four '■ / 
hundred pages the tale of what has l)een done in every 1 nd 
and by all sorts of Christians for the evangelisation of mankind. ' ■[ 

This book should certainly be placed upon the shelves of parish, 7 

congregational, and Sunday-school libraries. It is brief and , 

comprehensive J' — Christian World, 

GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 

In a Series of Biographical Studies. ByA. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Demy 8vo., cloth • ...012 o 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

• 

'* This volume, as a whole, is admirable, each chapter being 
characterised by thoroughness, impartiality, fine critical dis- 
cernment, an always m nly literary ab;lity, and, above all, a 
moral healthiness of tune. In fact, we are not acquainted with 
any English work, or, for that matter, with any Continental or 
American work, which we could place with so much confidence 
in the hands, of a young student of modem German literature as 
the volume under review, and as special proof of our assertion we 
would select the essay on Goethe. . . . For this work we 
must express sincere gratitude to the author." — Spectator, 

** There is a good deal of purely biographical interest in some 
of these articles. The essay on Lessing is full and shows 
reading. . . . The article on Moses Mendelssohn is the best 
that Dr. Japp has done. It is well filled with facts ; it tells an 
interesting story fa'riy well ; and Mendelssohn's place in the 
history of Jewish thought has been appreciated". — Saturday 
/Review. 

•* By far the best account of Moses Mendelssohn accessible to 
English readers. . . . No better introduction to the study of 
modem German literature could be, desired." — Mr. John 
Snodgrais in his recently published translation of Heme's 
" Religion and Philosophy in Germany," 
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THE'* LIVES WORTH LIVING'* SERIES 
OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... .« per vol. 036 

1. Leaders of Men. 

2. Wise Words and Loving Deeds. 

3. Master Missionaries. * 

4. Labour and Victory. 



I. LEADERS OF MEN: A Book of Biogra- 
phies specially written for Young Men. "By H. A. 
Page, author of "Golden Lives." Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra, with Portraits. Fourth edition ... o 3 6 

The Prince Consort. i Samuel Greg. 

Commodore Goodenough. Andrew Reed. 

Robert Dick. John Duncan. 

George Moore. Dr. John Wilson. 

Lord Lawrence. 

• • Mr. Page thoroughly brings out the disinterestedness and 
devotion to high aims which characterise the men of whom he writes 
He has done his work with care and good taste." — Spec/a for. 

" No one knows better than Mr. Page how to put within mode- 
rate compass the outstanding features of a life that has blessed 
the world so as to present a striking and impressive picture. This 
is just the volume to enlarge the views and to ennoble the aims of 
young men, and to such we specially commend it." — Liieraty 
World. 

" Here is a book which should be in the hands of every boy in 
the kingdom in whose mind it is desirable to implant a true ideal 
of life, and a just notion of the proper objects of ambition ; and 
we may congratulate Mr. Page upon having carrifed out his task 
with all possible care and skill. ' Leaders of Men ' is every way 
an admirable volume." -Court Circular. 



2. WISE WORDS & LOVING DEEDS ; 

A Book of Biographies for Girls. By E. Conder 
.Gray. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, with Portraits. 

Fifth edition ® 3 ^ 

Madame Feller. 



Mary Somerville. 
Lady Duff Gordon. 
Sarah Martin. 
Ann Taylor. 
Charlotte Elliott. 



Baroness Bunsen. 
Amelia Sieveking. 
Mary Carpenter. 
Catherine Tait. 



" A series of brightly-written sketches of lives of remarkable 
women. The subjects are well chosen and well treated."— 
Saturday Review, 
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"LIVES WORTH LIVING" SERIES. 
' ' An interesting series of biographical sketches ; though it is 
entitled a ' Book of Biographies for Girls,' it may be profitably 
and pleasantly used by other readers." — Spectator. 

* ' The biographies of women whose lives were well worth 
relating, excellently told by one who has not only the power ot 
expression, but also the gift of sympathy. Indeed, it may profit 
and interest any readeh"— /*a// Mall Gazette, 



3. MASTER MISSIONARIES : Studies in 
Heroic Pioneer Work. By Alexander H. Japp, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. Third edition o 3 6 

' ' An extremely interesting book. The reader need not be afraid 
of falling mto beaten tracks here."— jT^ Guardian. 

" A collection of sketches from the practised pen of Dr. Japp, of 
men who have rendered good service to their race. All are 
graphic and very interesting." — Nonconformist. 

•'It brings before the reader a vivid conception of all the 
grandest chapters in pioneer effort throughout the world. There 
are many who must have felt the v/ant ot" just such a handy book 
as this, and these will be grateful to Dr. Japp. " — Glasgow Mail. 

"A really excellent and readable book."^Literafy Chttrchman, 



LABOUR AND VICTORY. By A. H. 

Japp, LL.D. Memoirs of Those who deserved 
Success and Won it. Third edition, Crown 8vo., 
cloth extra ... .., ... ... ... ... o 3 6 



Sir James Outram. 
Thomas Edward. 
Sir James Simpson. 
William Ellis. 



Bishop Selvvyn. 
Sir Titus Salt. 
Thos. Davidson. 
Friedrich Augusti. 



'• There must assuredly be a large number of readers to whom 
these stories of the lives of such men will prove very acceptable." 
— Spectator. 

' ' We should be glad to see this volume in the hands of thou- 
sands of boys and young men. '* — Leeds Mercury. 

*' Just the sort of reading which should be put into the hands 
of a boy, while grown men may also read it with profit." — Covrt 
Circular. 

" Dr. Japp makes good use of the materials on which his 
sketches are fpunded, and always writes in an interesting and 
instructive style. " -Inquirer, 
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THE HUMAN VOICE AND THE 

CONNECTED PARTS ; A Popular Guide for 
Speakers and Singers, By Ur. J. Farrar. With 
Thirty-nine Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, o 



(sofihe! 



lekind. butwi 



" No doubt there are 
txmnd to say that we t 
scriptionsotthc whole vocal apparatus are iredled in so popular a 
manner. The chapter devoted to the explanation of the voices 
and their compass contains some very good hints as lo the 
management of the various parts conceme i in vocalisation. We 
may add that the work contains thirty-nine iUustraiions, all ol 
which are executed with Ihe utmost accuracy. ''—^Bjitai Timts. 

" A veiy careful and minute exposiiion of vocal phenomena. 
Its utility is enhanced by a large number of diagrams." — Tin 

" A work that Is sure to'be found of real practical' value." — 



New and Recent £odks.\ . 



INDUSTRIAL CURIOSITIES : Glances 

Here and There in the World of Labour. Written 
and .E4ited by Alexander Hay Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. Third edition- Crown*^vo., cjpth extra q 3 6 

V Would make an excellent prize or present-book, especially 
for boys with a taste for miscellaneous information. Anyone, 
however, whose notion of a book is not Umited to novels ought 
to be able to read it with pleasure, and can hardly do so without 
profit. " — Academy, 

" Dr. Japp travels through a variety of Subjects, always 
entertainmg and instructive." — Spectator, 

'* Nowadays boys are" so fed upon story books and books of 
adventure' that we welcome a book which tells them something 
about the facts of the world they live in." — Graphic. 



OLD FAITHS IN NEW LIGHT. By 

Newman Smyth, D.D. Crown 8vo., cloth ...036 



PLANT LIFE : Popular Papers on the Pheno- 
mena of Botany. By Edward Step. With 148 
Illustrations drawn by the Author. Third 
Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth extra ... .. o 3*6 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. , 

" The author has produced a little volume well suited to attract • ^ 
the attention "and stimulate the curiosity of the student. By 
clothing the dry details of morphological construction with in- 
^ formation as to the life history of plants, and by calling attention 
, ' to the varied" adaptations of form to function, he has lollowed in 
the wake of that numerous band of naturalists who have at once 
done so much to extend the bounds of botanical science, and to 
make it attractive to the amateur." — Athenceum. 

" More delightful reading for the country at this season of the 
year authors and publishers have not provided for us." — Pail 
Mall Ga!&ette. 

" The author has done his work well." — English Mechanic. 

"An unpretending book, whose contents cover a very great 
extent of botanical ground, particularly those parts which are new 
and interesting. . . . All abundantly and well illustrated, 
proving the author to be a man of thorough botanical culture 
and possessing much grace of hterary style." — Science Gp'tsip. 
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THE TREASURE BOOK OP CON- 
SOLATION ; For all in Sorrow or Suffering, 
Compiled and Edited by Benjamin Orme, M.A., 
Editor of "The Treasure Book of Devotional 
Reading." Crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top .,« o 3 6 

OPINIONS OF THB PRESS* . 

" The book is a striking testimony to the fact that, whatever 
else Christianity may be, it is emphatically a power that consoles. 
Pain and sorrow, as mirrored in these extracts, are no accidents 
of human life, not evil to be endured with what firmness a man 
may, but something by which life is made wider, deeper, purer, 
and infinitely more glorious than it otherwise could have been. 
Pain is transfigured in the light of a larger life,^ wlien it is accepted 
by the sufferer as a step towards the .grand optimism ot 
Christianity, in which all things are regarded as working together 
for good. With great taste and judgment, and with wide 
catholicity of sentiment, Mr. Orme has made his selections. 
His book is, indeed, a book of consolation. We believe it will 
find a welcome in many a household, and help many who suffer to 
bear their pain hopefully." — Spectator, 



BEAUTIES AND FRIGHTS, WITH 
THE STORY OF BOBINETTE. By Sarah 
Tytler, Author of " Papers for Thoughtful Girls," 
**- Footprints, " &c. Illustrated • by M. E. 
Edwards. Second Edition. Small 8vo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges 026 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

•' Delightful sketches of girls' lives," —Mademy. 

" MissTyt}er<is.one of the few writers of modem tiroes who 
know how to- write girls' stories. It is impossible for her to be 
dull ; her tales are always sprightly, easy, and clever, and while 
she does not condescend to preach, there are admirable life-lessons 
to be learned in all she writes." — Literary World. 



<« 



Clever bits of character sketching." — Publishers* Circular, 



New attd Recent Books, 



VEKS DE SOClfitfe & PARODY, with 

other Essays, By H. A. Page, Author of " De 
Quincey/' and*^ Thorcau," Crown 8vo., clgth ex<ra 026 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

^ ' We have been much interested in this amusing and instructive 
volume, the first half of which is devoted to • * Vers de Soci^te 
and Parody." , . . If published alone this essay itself would 
have deserved to have been placed alongside of the famous 
Rejected Addresses," — Literary Worlds 



THE ILLUSTRATED POETRY BOOK 

for Young Readers. Sm. Crown 8vo.» cloth extra o 2 

Gih edges o 3 



THE WAY TO FORTUNE: A Sries of 
Short Essays, with Illustrative Proverbs and Anec- 
. dotes from many sources. Third edition. Small 
8vo., cloth extra ♦.. o 26 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Profusely illustrated with proverbs and anecdotes, which 
being throughout apt to the injunctions, are likely to act as useful > 

memories, when the text of "The Way to Fortune " is not at 
hand." — The inquirer, 

* ' The author is not only a man with a large outlook \!pon 
human affairs, but v^ith a wide and varied knowledge of English 
literature. Any voung man— or, for that matter, any young 
woman-^who will lay the counsels of this boqk to heart, cannot 
fail to find the way to nobility, fruitfulness, and usefuhiess of lite, 
if not to fortune. We could wish nothing better for this book 
than to see it in the hands of all who set any value on self-help. "- 
Literary World, 

'* ' This is not a big book, but it contains no fewer than fifty 
essays. Each is necessarily brief, and yet there is not .one 'that 
does not contain a large amount of wisdom, majde more eifective 
by the hdp of illustrative proverbs and anecdotes. Wegratefuily 
recognise the high-toned manliness and spirituality of the skilful 
maker of the book. It ought to become a standard, and will make 
a useful present to a young man — all the more that it is certain to 
be read, so full is it of interest, so amusing and vivacious, as well 
as instructive and solid." — l^Ae Freeman. 
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MARGARET THE MOONBEAM: A 

Talc for the Young. By CEcn.ia Cushincton, 
Author of " Over the Seas and Far Away." With ■ 
lUusiFation? by M. E. EdwaKds. Second Edition. , 
Small 8vo., cloih extra, gilt edges ... c 



New and Recent Books. 

THE STARRY BLOSSOM, & OTHER 
STORIES. By M, Betham-Edwards, Author 
of "Minna's Holiday," iic. Illustrations by Miss 
Joanna Samwokth. Smalt 8vo., cloth extra... c 



spEciMEir omre 



Mr. T. Fisher L'nwin, 25, Paternoster Square. 

DAN STAPLETON'S LAST RACE. By 
Mrs. Milne Rae. Author of " Morag," "Hari- 
leigh Towerf," &c. Small 8i-o., cloth extra ... o I 



New and Recent Books, 
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PRINCIPLES TO START WITH. By 

Isaac Watts, D.D. Introduction by Thomas 
BiNNEY, D.D. Seventh Thousand. 32mo, red 
edges, cloth elegant, or in the new wood binding : 
maplcy cedar, walnut, and sycamore o i 

' ' A gem in'the way of printing and binding, while the excellence 
of the short practical precepts offered by the writers can hardly 
be over-estimated." — /dock. 

"Cannot be pondered and practised without an elevating 
effect,"— Out/aok. 

"Just the sort of book for a young man setting out In life. It 
can c^ly be carried in the waistcoat pocket, and we can conceive, 
of no better vad^ mecum. It is seldom that we meet with so much 
good sense packed into so small asp>ace." — Congregation alist. 



THE CHILDREN'S BOUQUET OF 

Verse and Hymn. Gathered by Aunt Sarah and 
Cousin Grace, 3amoy red edges, cloth elegant, 
or wood : maple, cedar, walnut, or sycamore ... o 

" Love for the little ones has clearly been at work in the making 
of this selection ; good taste as well, and a most catholic sym- 
pathy." — Christian Leader, 

" Its little verses and hymns are selected with fine taste and 
appreciation of children's likings. Externally, the book is a little 
gem,'*— -Baptist, 

"One of the daintiest of dainty little books for little people. 
The selection of verses is admirable, containing, with some old 
favourites, many that will be fresh to most children."— Oftnj//<7«. 



THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 

Prince of Abyssinia. By Samuel Johnson„LL.D. 

A new edition, small crown 8vo o i 



A RIVER HOLIDAY^ The Lay of a Boat- 
ing Trip. With 17 Illustrations by Harry 
FURNiss. Demy 8vo. ... .^ o 

'•This delightful ^fvrAz/y? is exqnisitivelyillustrated«" — Society. 

"Thejpoem is pointed and graceful, an agreeable holiday 
companion, admirably and proftisely illustrated -by Mr. Harry 
Fumiss. " — Maidenhead Advertiser. 



New and Recent Books. 



HALF -HOLIDAY HANDBQOKS: 

Guides to Rambles round London. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and Bicycle Routes. Crown 8vo., s. d. 

sCWcCl' ••• «(• ••• •.. ••• ... ... O Q 

Cloth I o 
I. KINGSTON - ON - THAMES AND 
DISTRICT. 
II. ROUND REIGATE. 
III. DORKING AND DISTRICT. 
IV. ROUND RICHMOND. 
V. GEOLOGICAL RAMBLES ROUND 
LONDON : A Guide to Old-World 
London. 
VI. ROUND TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
VII. GREENWICH, BLACKHEATH, AND 

DISTRICT 
VIIL FROM CROYDON TO THE NORTH 
DOWNS. 
IX. ROUND BROMLEY^KESTON,AND 

DISTRICT. 

X. ROUND SYDENHAM & NORWOOD. 

XL WIMBLEDON, PUTNEY, AND 

DISTRICT, . . including BARNES, ' 

ROEHAMPTON, MERTON, &c. 

EPPING FOREST AND DISTRICT. 

HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, 

FINCHLEY, AND DISTRICT. 
,GUILDFORD, GODALMING, 
AND DISTRICT. 

OPINIONS OF THE PKESS. 

"We could not do better than consult one of these cheap 
Handbooks." — Times. 

" Those • Half-Holiday Handbooks ' 'are very useful. But why 
not ' Whole Holiday Pocket Books,' showing where to go, when 
lo go,and how to go it? If Mr. Usher Unwin doesn't look sharp, we 
shall have thjs series out ourselves about Whitsuntide. " — Punch. 

" Will be a boon to the weary Londoner, anxious to commune 
with nature." — TAe Inquirer. 

" Capital guides to walks in the districts." — Daily Chronicle. 

" A pleasant and convenient series of books for the guidance 
of the pedestrian.'' — Literary World. 

"An idea with which we and our fellow-naturalists heartily 
sympathise. The series is one marked by that feeling for nature 
which it is so desirable to extend." — "H. W., in Bayswater 
Chronicle, 

" The publishers have hit upon a good idea in their Half- 
Holiday Handbooks, which are likely to become popular 
favourites .' '— Graphic. 



Mr. T. Fisher UnwiUy 26, Paternoster Square. 



*' The publishers have done well in issuing th^ little readable 
manuals for the guidance of the Londoner, who, pent up all the 
week over his de^k. or otherwise debarred from the sight of more 
natural objects than city sparrows, seeks in the short space 
granted him by the Saturday half-holiday movement, or on the . 
feast-days of St. Lubbock, that closer acquaintance with the 
rural delights so necessary for his bodily and mental health. It 
is, of conrse, impossible in the short space of some seventy or 
eighty small pages tp do more than indicate the chief attractions 
of localities so pleasant by nature as those above named ; but 
these are very fairly set forth, and being illustrated by sections of 
a map on the scale of nearly one and a half miles to the inch, 
will be found of decided utility to the pedestrian in search of 
an object." — TA€ Field, 

' ' Fulfil their purpose thorou^^hly as a tourist's companions in 
His rambles about districts withm a short distance Vcavti London.*' 
— Bookseller, 

r 

' ' They combine the useful information of the hackneyed 
local guide-book with something which is rarer and more difficult 
to present— the fostering of a love of nature and the kindling of 
some enthusiasm for the objects generallv passed unheeded by 
the run of holiday excursionists, because they have had no chance 
of learning how to observe, n<# have tasted the delights of 
it. . . . The information is very closely packed, and justice is 
done to the lovely scenery and scientific novelties of tlie neigh- 
bourhood. The books are certainly cheap and well got up." — 
Nonconformist. 

" The best guides of the kind we have yet seen." — Land and 
I Vaier, 

" Will be found to add much interest to a Saturday afternoon 
walk into the country." — Nature, 
" Should achieve a wide popularity." — Court Circular, 

"All models of what a gossiping guide-book should be." — 
South London Press, 



GENESIS THE THIRD : History, not 
Fable. Being the Merchants' Lecture for March, 
1883. By Edward White. Crown 8 vo., 'Cloth 



extra 
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SISTER EDITHS PROBATION. By 

E. CONDER Gray, Author of "Wise Words." 
Small 8vo., cloth extra 

*' The three tales of which this volume is composed are not 
only well written, but cannot fail td strengthen those who read* 
them, especially the young, in pure and holy living!"— Z,i/<rr<rry 

World, 



New a fid Recent Books. 



A Handbook to 

THE FERNERY AND AQUARIUM, 

containing full directions how^ to make, stock, and 
maintain Ferneries and. Freshwater Aquaria. By 
J. H. Martin and James Weston. With 43 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth extra o I o 

Paper Covers... o 09 

^j*^> Issued also in two parts, paper covers, 6d. each. 

"We cordially recommend it as the best little 6rockure on {ems 
we have yet seen. Its merits far exceed those of much larger and 
more pretentious M^orks." — Science Gossip, 

" Thoilgh wHat Mr. Weston has to say is comprised within 
fifty pages, it foriiis one of the best manuals on the subject we 
have seen." — £ngHsh Mechanic. 

" Few of the people, perhaps, who are sincere lovers of flowers 
and gardens, imagine the ' fern paradise ' it is possible for them 
to make with very little trouble. To such we would commend 
this admirable manual. In brief compass, and without wasting 
Words, it tells all that is necessary to be known tor the general 
ctiltivation of these lovely plants." — Literary Worid. 

'* Those who are anxious to know the methods by which the 
fresh-water, the insect, the microscopical and the marine aquaria, 
are managed with success will do well to consult Mr. Weston's 
pages , "-Field Naturalist, 

{Ready, 



ADULTERATIONS OF FOOD (How to 
Detect the). By the Author of " Ferns and Fern- 
eries." Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
sewed ... ... ... ... ... «.. 4.. o o 9 

" The little work before us offers many useful hints to house- 
holders as to the detection of everyday adulteration." — Pall Mall 
G&zette. 



THE BATH AND BATHING. By Dr. J. 

Farrar, F.R.C.P.E. Crown 8vo., limp cloth ... o o 9 

"Dr. Farrar's manual is not only cheap, but it is so clear, 
concise, and practical that no one heed fail to carry out his 
instructions, or in deriving wise counsel ard direction from his 
P^gt<>:'— Literary World. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

ARMY EXAMINATION SERIES. 

L GEOMETRICAL DRAWING : Con- 
taining General Hints to Candidates, Former 
Papers set at the Preliminarj? and Further Ex- 
aminations, and Four Hundred Questions for 
Practice in Scales and General Problems. By 
C. H. OcTAVius Curtis. Illustrated. Crowp 
8 vo., cloth extra o 2 6 

II. A MANUALOF FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Le Compte de la Houssaye, Officier de la 
Legion d*Honneur, French Examiner for Military 

and Civil Appointments. Crown 8vo., cloth extra... 026 

III. GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS: Espe- 
cially adapted for Candidates preparing for the 
Preliminary Examination. By R. H. Allpress, 

M.A, Trin. Coll., Camb. Crown 8vo., cloth extra 026 



EASY L,ESSONS IN BOTANY. ByEowARD 
Step, Author of "Plant Life. " With 120 Illustrations 
by the Author. Third Edition. Linen covers ... o 
Also in two parts, paper covers, 3d. each. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" Numerously illustrated, clearly written, with a good deal of 
matter packed with much dexterity into a small space. " — Science 
Gossip. 

' ' The arrangement is good ; the illustrations are very numerous* 
there being three or four on almost every page ; and the writer 
has done much to simplify the subject." — ScAoo/ Guardian. 

*' Still another primer of botany ! Well, we cannot have tqo' 
many, provided all are as good as this one." — The Inquirer. 



POETICAL READER FOR THE USE 

OF SCHOOLS. Arranged on an entirely new 
principle, with Illustrations specially done for the 

work. In Two Parts, each o 

Or in sections separately. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

* ' The editor of these two little volumes has managed to strike 
out an entirely new line for his pupils, and one which scarcely at 
any point crosses the beaten track. ... To many readers besides 
school-children his volumes will present all the charms of novelty. 
The compiler has evidently a large acquaintance with the poetical 
literature of our country, and an excellent ear for the music of 
poetry, . . -The work is therefore one of exceptioual interest." — 
School Boari Chronicle, 



New and Recent Books. 



AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 

SCHOOLS. Adapted to the Requirements of 
the Revised Code. In Three Parts. Price 2d. 
each, or complete in one cover o o 6 



*^* Adopted by the London School Board. 

FIRST NATURAL HISTORY READER. 

For Standard II. In accordance with the require- 
ments of the Revised Code. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., cloth o 

OPINIONS OF THK PRESS. 

"Written in a simple and pleasant style." — School Guardian. 

** The woodcuts, which are to be found on every page, will make 
the lessons pleasant to the scholars, and the text is wisely put 
in a semi-conversational form, calculated to induce intelligent 
reading." — Publishei's Circular, * 



STOPS, br How tb Punctuate. A Manual for 
Writers. With instructions for correcting proofs, 
etc. By Paul Allardyce. Demy i6ma 



THE HOUSE PURCHASER'S GUIDE: 

Practical Hints for all Householders. By 
Frederick Snelling. Demy i6mo., Cloth 

illXlU ••■ ... ••« ... ... ... ••• 



Tbe SHIPWRECKED HARINER: 

B (Sluarterli? Maritime Itngn^inc. 



Edited by IV, R. BUCK^ Secretary of the Shipwreckea 

Mariner^ Society. 

ILLUSTRATED. 



Published in January, April, July, and October. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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